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Art. I—Dr. Hicxox’s RATIONAL PsycHOLOGY. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In our former article on this subject, we showed that Dr. 
Hickok, in his investigation of the function of the senses, 
proceeds on the assumption that they take no cognisance 
whatever of external objects, but only furnish the intellect 
with phenomena that take place in themselves, the appre- 
hension of which involves a knowledge only of what exists 
within the percipient, not of anything external to him. He 
proceeds on that view also in his investigation of the func- 
tions of the understanding, and founds on it—following in 
the train of Kant,—his theory of that faculty. As the senses, 
according to him, take no cognisance of external things; 
as nothing comes within their sphere but mere qualities, 
without any substances to which they belong, and that are 
the causes of their appearance in the senses, the mind must 
derive its apprehension of substances as the ground of those 
qualities from some other quarter. For its apprehensions 
are not confined to qualities. It regards them as belonging 
to substances,—to positive existences of which they are 
elements, and of the being, powers, and activities, of which 
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they are the exponents. The office of generating these appre- 
hensions he refers to the understanding. He regards that as 
a peculiar faculty stationed between the senses and the rea- 
son, and holds that its special function is to take cognisance 
of the phenomena of the senses, and account for them by 
conceiving of external substances in which they inhere; 
and of a universe of such substances that are in perpetual 
activity with powers and under laws that explain the pheno- 
mena of the senses. Of the reality of these supposed 
exterior subsistences, the understanding, however, he main- 
tains, has no knowledge whatever. It only conceives of 
them. It has only a notion of them, as existences, that if 
real, would account for the appearances that take place in 
the senses. They have, to the mind, only a hypothetical, or 
conceptional subsistence; or in other words, the mind, 
instead of perceiving and knowing them, only conceives of 
them. Thus he says:— 


“The notion, as supplied by the understanding, is put under the 
phenomena as substratum in which they inhere, or as source on which 
they depend; and as it is a peculiar operation of the intellect which 
supplies this notion, and makes it to stand under the phenomena as 
their connexion, so this function of the intellect, as faculty for con- 
nexion, is appropriately termed the understanding. The same intel- 
lect conjoins the diversity—and this is the faculty of the sense— 
which connects the phenomena—and this is the faculty of the 
understanding. 

“This connecting of phenomena in their grounds and sources by 
the understanding, is the act of thinking; and the product should 
be termed a philosophical judgment, distinguishing it from the process 
of conjoining in unity, which is the act of attending, and the product 
of which, as intuitively affirmed, is a mathematical judgment. Both 
are synthetic, inasmuch as both attain a new conception, in which 
the relationship is given; but in one case, as the mathematical, the 
new conception is attained by an immediate intuition in a construc- 
tion; and in the other, the philosophical, the new conception cannot 
be constructed, and thus cannot be intuition, but is wholly supplied 
as thought or notion, by the understanding. 

“In the philosophical judgment we are obliged to receive the 
notion, as connective, from the understanding; and then the relation- 
ship is always apprehended only by a discursus through that notion ; 
and thus the judgment is necessarily discursive, not intuitive. We 
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go from the whiteness to the hardness in our connecting of these as 
qualities in a thing, through the notion of ivory as common sub- 
stratum ; and we go from the impinging to the displacing [of one 
ivory ball by another] in our connecting of these as events, through 
the notion of impulse as source in the antecedent for the origination 
of the consequent. The judgment can only be formed from the pro- 
cess of connexion; and the connexion can only be made in the 
notion ; and the notion is supplied by no possible intuition. We can 
thus connect ; i. e, think in the understanding in no other possible 
manner than discursively. The understanding is faculty only for 
connecting, not for constructing ; for thinking, not for attending ; 
for discursively concluding, not for intuitively beholding. 

“That the notional is conditional for all experience, as a con- 
nexion of the phenomena into things, should be fully apprehended, 
and may be very conclusively determined. Thus, I may have the 
definite and distinctive qualities of a hardness, a coldness, a brittle- 
hess, a transparency, é&c., as real phenomena in perception, but they 
are all necessarily separate from each other as given in perception, 
and no conjunction can go any further than to give to each its com- 
plete form as phenomenon, and let them stand singly and separately 
in the consciousness. But when the understanding has supplied its 
notion of a ground common to them all, the thinking may then con- 
nect them all in it by a discursus from one to another through it, 
and give to this notion as connective ground a name as thing, and of 
which the phenomena will all be held in a judgment as common 
properties and qualities; and I may then say, the ice is hard, is cold, 
&c. My perception in the sense has given the phenomena only; 
my thinking in the understanding has given me all the separate 
phenomena to be connected jn one thing; but such a judgment, that 
the one thing—ice—contained in itself all these phenomena as its 
qualities, and which is essential to a proper experience of such quali- 
ties, could not be attained except I had first assumed this notion of a 
common ground, through which to make my discursus in thinking 
the phenomena respectively to inhere in it. So in the same manner 
I may perceive the phenomena of a liquidness, limpidness, fluidity, 
&c., and by a supplied notional, as ground, I may connect them as 
the properties of one thing, and call it water: and then again, I 
may perceive the phenomena of volatility, expansibility, elasticity, 
&c, and connect them in a common ground in the understanding 
and call it vapor ; and as the result, I shall have the three things 
with their respective qualities, as ice, water, and vapor. Neither of 
these things could have been given in an experience, but only the dis- 
tinct phenomena in perception, except as the understanding had sup- 
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plied their notional connectives, and thought them in a judgment 
discursively thereby. 

“ But still further, with these three things distinct in a judgment of 
experience, I may proceed in the understanding and supply a higher 
notional connexion as common source for them all, and think these 
three things to have successively come out of one and the same mate- 
rial substance, which has now been ice, and now water, and now vapor, 
and thus on through all possible changes. But it is manifest that 
no such connexion in this comprehensive judgment of an experience 
could have been effected, except at first this higher notional, as com- 
mon source, had been supplied in the understanding, And thus 
ever, in all our judgments of experience, whether more or less com- 
prehensive, the experience does not give the connexion, but the con- 
nexion produces the judgment of experience, and this rests wholly 
upon a supplied notional in the understanding. No possible think- 
ing in discursive judgment can be effected, and thus no experience 
can be except through the use of a@ notion supplied in the under- 
standing. The judgment cannot be in the sense ; for the sense can- 
not supply the notional, nor make the discursive connexion through 
it: but the judgment is according to the sense, for it must be the 
connexion of only such phenomena as are given in the sense. We 
may thus say of the understanding, that it is a higher faculty than 
the sense, but though transcending the sense, it yet is a faculty of 
judging according to the sense. It connects only what is first given 
in the sense.”—Pp. 333-340. 


He thus maintains, that the mind has no knowledge 
either through the senses or the understanding of anything 
beyond the mere qualities or phenomena that appear in the 
sense and exist exclusively, according to him, in the perci- 
pient; and holds that external substances in which those 
qualities are thought to subsist, are mere conceptional exist- 
ences that have no being out of the understanding, whose 
special function it is, he asserts, to generate notions of them, 
and ascribe to them their respective qualities; and as the 
being of the substances is a mere notion, so the subsistence 
in them of qualities that are referred to them is, he repre- 
sents, a judgment or thought of the understanding, not an 
ascertained fact, There are in reality, he holds, no known 
substances in which qualities subsist; there is no known or 
knowable exterior universe. All that lies within the scope 
of our perception is mere phenomenon that takes place 
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within ourselves. And he accordingly makes it the object 
of his investigation of the functions of the understanding, 
first, to show how it may conceive of a substance or sub- 
stances to which all the qualities known to the senses may 
be referred, and which may be thought as the sources from 
which all phenomena emanate, and next to determine by an 
a@ priort process, what the idea and law of such notional sub- 
stances must be, and at length show that they are in har- 
mony with our experience, or explain the actual appearances 
of the universe. And the notion which he conceives for the 
purpose is, that of space-filling substances that possess all 
the powers that are requisite for producing all the species 
of phenomena in their places and periods throughout the 
realms of space and time, and cause them to take place in 
the sense: that is, a conception of the existence of external sub- 
stances of precisely such natures and qualities as those which in 
fact make up the sensible universe, and are the objects of our 
sense-perceptions, but of the actual existence and agency of which, 
he denies that we have, or can have any knowledge ! 

The question now is, whether this view of the under- 
standing and its functions is correct or not. We maintain 
that, like his notion of substances, it is a mere conception. 

1. If the mind have a faculty that fills such a peculiar 
sphere, Dr. H. should have verified its existence. He 
offers, however, not a solitary proof of its reality. He 
assumes its being, and though ascribing to it functions of 
which no one is conscious, takes it for granted that it will 
be recognised as a genuine and commanding faculty of the 
mind, as indubitably as the organs of sense are parts of the 
body. He hasassumedits existence and powers from Kant, 
without inquiring whether such a faculty belongs to our 
nature or not. That he drew his theory wholly from him, 
is seen from the following passages of Kant’s Critic of Pure 
Reason. 


“Our cognition springs from two fundamental sources of the 
mind, the first of which is to receive representations (the receptivity 
of the impressions) [on the senses]; the second, the faculty by 
means of those representations, of cognising an object (spontaneity 
of the conceptions). Through the former, an object is given to us, 
By the second, this (object) is thought in relationship with such 
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representation (as mere determination of the mind). [That is, the 
relationship in which the object is thought as standing to the repre- 
sentative in the senses, is determined by the mind itself, not by the 
nature of the object, and the apprehension of it through the senses.] 
Intuition and conceptions form, therefore, the elements of all our 
cognition: so that neither conceptions without an intuition in some 
way corresponding to them, nor intuition without conceptions, could 
produce cognition. 

“If we will term the receptivity of our mind for receiving repre- 
sentations, so far as it is in some way affected, sensibility ; so is on 
the other hand the faculty itself of bringing forth representations, or 
the spontaneity of the cognition, the understanding.. Our nature 
has for its property, that the intuition can never be other than 
sensible, that is, it contains only the mode in which we are affected 
by objects. On the contrary, the faculty of thinking the object of 
sensible intuition is the understanding. Neither of these properties 
is to be preferred to the other.”—Pp. 56, 57. 

“ There is, besides intuition, no other mode of cognising, except by 
conceptions ; consequently, the cognition of every understanding, at 
least every human one, is a cognition by means of conceptions, not 
intuitive, but discursive. All intuitions as sensible repose upon 
affections, and conceptions, therefore, upon functions. But I under- 
stand under functions, the unity of action so as to order different 
representations under a common one. Conceptions, therefore, are 
based upon the spontaneity of thought, as sensible intuitions are 
upon the receptivity of impressions. [That is, conceptions are 
generated solely by the understanding, precisely as according to him, 
the phenomena of sight, touch, &., are by the senses. That each 
class are what they are, is owing solely to the faculty in which they 
take place, not to the objects which apparently excite them, and which 
they seem to respect.] Now the understanding can make no other 
use of these conceptions, except that it judges by means of them. 
As no representation refers immediately to the object, but to the 
intuition only, so a conception never refers immediately to an object, 
but to some other representation of this, whether it (the representa- 
tion) is intuition, or even already conception. Judgment is, there- 
fore, the mediate cognition of an object; consequently, the represen- 
tation of a representation of it.”—Pp. 70, 71. 

“But there are two conditions under which only the cognition of 
an object is possible ; first, intuition, whereby this object is given, 
but only as phenomenon; secondly, the conception whereby an 
object is thought which answers to this intuition. But it is clear 
from what has preceded, that the previous condition, namely, that 
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under which alone objects can he envisaged, in fact lies in the mind 
a priori, as a foundation of these objects in respect of the form. With 
this formal condition of sensibility, all phenomena therefore neces- 
sarily coincide, since they only appear by means of it; that is, can 
only be empirically envisaged and given. Now the question is, 
whether also conceptions & priori do not precede as conditions, under 
which alone something, although not perceived, still is thought an 
object in general: for then all empirical cognition of objects is neces- 
sarily conformable with such conception, because, without the presup- 
position of them, nothing is possible as object of experience. [In other 
words, let it be assumed that the understanding, by virtue of its 
powers and law of agency, determines what the mind’s conceptions 
shall be of the objects that seem to the senses to be external ; pre- 
cisely as it would if its conceptions of substances were not preceded 
by, nor associated with any perceptions through the senses; and 
then it will follow that the objects of the senses—no matter what 
they are, nor whether they have existence or not—will be thought to 
be what the understanding makes them. That they are judged to 
be what they are, will be owing solely to the understanding as pure 
creations of that faculty ; not to the nature or reality of any external 
objects which they seem to respect, nor to the nature of the repre- 
sentations of them that are presented by the senses.] But now all 
experience besides the intuition of the senses whereby something is 
given, also contains a conception of an object, which is given in the 
intuition, or appears. Therefore conceptions of objects in general 
will be as conditions @ priori at the foundation of all cognition of 
experience. The objective validity of the categories as concep- 
tions @ priori, will consequently repose on this:*that through 
them alone experience, in respect to the form of thought, is possible. 
For they then refer necessarily and @ priort to objects of experience, 
since only by means thereof generally can an object of experience be 
thought.” 

“The transcendental deduction of all conceptions @ priort has 
therefore a principle to which the whole inquiry must be directed, 
namely, this, that these must be acknowledged as conditions a priori 
of the possibility of experience (whether it be of the intuition which 
is met with therein, or of thought). Conceptions which furnish the 
objective ground of the possibility of experience, are just on this ac- 
count necessary. But the development of the experience wherein 
they are found is not their deduction (but illustration), inasmuch as 
thereby they would still only be contingent. Without this original 
relationship to possible experience, in which all objects of cognition 
present themselves, the relationship of the same to any objects could 
not at all be comprehended.” — Critic of Reason, pp. 95-97. 
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Our conceptions of external objects are, thus, according 
to him, determined—not at all by the objects themselves, nor 
by our perceptions of them by sight, touch, or other senses 
—but solely by the understanding,—precisely as the stamp 
on a coin depends on the die, not on the metal of which it 
consists; and as the words on a page depend on the types or 
plate from which it is printed, not on the metal of which the 
types consist, the ink, or the paper; so that identically the 
conceptions we now have would continue to arise in the un- 
derstanding, were any possible or conceivable change to take 
place, either in the objects that act on us, the mode of their 
agency, or the effects produced by them on our senses. And 
it was thus to make the mind the mould to which all con- 
ceptions owe their form, instead of owing them to the 
objects which they respect, that he denied that we have any 
perception of external objects through the senses; and in- 
vested the understanding with the function of giving them 
their form, or representing them by arbitrary conceptions. 
Thus he says :— 


“Up to the present time it has been received, that all our cognition 
must regulate itself according to the objects; yet all attempts to 
make out something @ priori by means of conceptions respecting such 
whereby our cognitions would be extended, have proved under this 
supposition abortive. Let it be once, therefore, tried whether we do 
not succeed better in the problems of metaphysics, when we admit 
that the objects" must regulate themselves according to our cognition— 
which thus accords already better with the desired possibility of their 
cognition @ priori, which is to decide something with respect to 
objects before they are given to us. The circumstances in this case 
are precisely the same as with the first thoughts of Copernicus, who, 
since he did not make any way in the explanation of*the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, when he supposed the whole firmament turned round 
the spectator, sought whether it might not answer better if he left the 
spectator himself to turn, and the stars on the contrary at rest. Now, 
in metaphysics, as to what concerns the intuition of objects, we may 
try in the same way. If the intuition must regulate itself according 
to the property of the objects, I do not see how one can know any- 
thing with regard to it d priori ; but if the object regulates itself (as 
object of the senses), according to the property of our faculty of in- 
tuition, I can very well represent to myself this possibility. But since 
T cannot remain stationary with these intuitions, if they are to become 
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cognitions, but must refer them as representations to some thing as 
object, and determine this object by means of them,I can admit 
that the conceptions whereby I bring about this determination either 
regulate themselves according to the olject—and then I am again in 
the same difficulty respecting the mode, as I can @ priori thereof 
know nothing—or I admit that the objects, or what is the same 
thing, experience, in which alone as given objects they are known, 
regulates itself according to these conceptions ; and I thus see im- 
mediately an easy escape, because experience itself is a mode of cog- 
nition which requires understanding, the rule of which I must sup- 
pose in myself before objects are yet given to me—consequently 
a priori, which rule is expressed in cognitions @ priort, and according 
to which cognitions therefore all objects of experience must neces- 
sarily regulate themselves and coincide therewith.”—Xant’s Preface, 
pp- Xv. xvi. 


The reason Kant gives for exhibiting the understanding 
as giving form to the objects of the senses by its concep- 
tions, instead of its conceptions receiving their form from 
those objects, thus is, that the law of the understanding in 
its conceptions and judgments may be determined @ priori. 
Whether the understanding or sense are in fact such faculties 
as he represents them, he does not inquire; but assumes 
and proceeds on it as though it needed no demonstration. 
In like manner, Dr. H., who draws his theory of the under- 
standing wholly from Kant, enters into no inquisition of the 
legitimacy of his theory. He assumes it as though it were 
universally known, and could no more be questioned than 
the fact that we have senses and intelligence. It is not 
a good omen, however, that the foundation on which their 
whole system rests, should be left without verification. A 
theory that casts its shadow thus over the whole domain of 
metaphysics and theology, should not be gratuitously 
assumed. If able, why did they not demonstrate the exist- 
ence of this extraordinary faculty? Not a consideration, 
however, is offered by them to prove its being, or verify its 
powers. If the reader accepts it as a fact, it must be solely 
on their mere assumption and representation. 

2. If we are possessed of such a power it should be easy 
to verify its existence. It should be as easily distinguish- 
able from the other powers of the intellectas memory, imagi- 
nation, or reason is, and its peculiar functions as well known 
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to consciousness. No one, however, is conscious of a faculty 
whose office it is to form conceptions of external substances, 
of which he has no knowledge, for the purpose of referring 
to them as their ground, the phenomena of the senses, which 
otherwise would, to the mind, have no substratum or object. 
No one ever, except in a process of abstraction, conceives of 
phenomena as existing irrespective of a substance by which 
they are caused, and of which they are predicable. No 
geologist, chemist, zoologist, or other student of nature, on 
finding a new form of matter, organized or unorganized, 
announces that he has merely discovered a new group of 
phenomena or qualities, which he has not yet referred to a 
substance, as their ground; and that he postpones that task 
to a future opportunity, when he designs to conceive by his 
understanding of an unknown something, in which he may 
regard them as inhering. Were the understanding, however, 
such a faculty as Kant and Dr. H. represent, that process 
would be as familiar to every one’s consciousness as any 
other that has its ground in our nature. Their definition of 
the faculty and its functions presents as absolute an @ priori 
certainty that if it be just, the phenomena or qualities that 
appear in the senses must first be contemplated by the intel- 
lect as existing without a substratum, and that the concep- 
tion by the understanding of an unknown substance to 
which they belong must be a subsequent act; as the defini- 
tion of memory, as the reproduction in the intellect of a 
thought or apprehension that has before existed there, with 
a consciousness of that prior existence, forms an @ priori cer- 
tainty that a prior existence in the mind of a thought, feel- 
ing, or volition, is a necessary condition of its being remem- 
bered. The very object of the mind, they represent, in 
forming a conception of an unknown external substratum to 
which it may refer the qualities perceived through the 
senses, is to satisfy its feeling of the want of an external 
subsistence to which it may refer those qualities as their 
ground and cause, and thereby form an intelligent and con- 
sistent scheme of the system of nature: and that ‘supposes 
that the qualities perceived by the senses are originally con- 
templated irrespective of any object to which they belong, 
and without a substratum. Why else should the under- 
standing feel the necessity of furnishing a conception of 
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such a substratum in order to an intelligible apprehension 
of them. How happens it then, if the understanfling is such 
a faculty as they describe it to be, that no one is conscious 
of thus uniformly viewing qualities irrespective of any 
object to which they belong, before conceiving of the object 
to which he finally refers them? 

3. But he wholly misrepresents the mind in exhibiting it 
as forming its conception of an external substance as the 
ground and cause of the qualities beheld by the sense, sub- 
sequently to the perception of those qualities themselves, 
and by a separate and independent act. So far from pass- 
ing through such a double process, its apprehension of the 
external objects to which the qualities belong that are per- 
ceived by the senses, is involved in, and in fact identical 
with, its perception of the qualities themselves. There isa 
direct and absolute perception of the object in the percep- 
tion of the qualities, and the two neither ever are nor can be 
separated from each other except by analysis. As we look 
upon a stately tree that towers before us into the sky, and 
spreads its limbs on every hand, it is an exterior existence 
that we see, not a mere phenomenon within the mind,—an 
external substance, that on examination we find has not 
merely extension, figure, color, and motion, but solidity, 
roughness, roundness, weight, flexibleness, organization, 
life, growth, and a substance that intercepts the rays of the 
sun, causes the wind to murmur, loses its leaves in autumn, 
and is capable of being separated into parts, wrought into a 
thousand shapes, expanded by heat, contracted by cold, and 
resolved into a variety of elements by fire; not a mere 
assemblage of such phenomena in the mind. It is absurd 
to talk of solidity, roughness, flexibleness, roundness, 
weight, extension, figure, and color, in the mind. We 
cannot even conceive of them as existing there. They are 
qualities only of exterior material existences which act on 
our senses, and produce our perception of them. Our per- 
ception, accordingly, is a perception of that material external 
existence which thus acts on our senses. That is the form 
which our perceptive act has to our consciousness: and it is 
the only form which it can assume. No law of our nature 
is more absolute, nor more perfectly determined. No theory 
or scepticism can ever drive our nature into any other 
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apprehension of the reality. None of the speculatists who 
have affected to question this fact, have ever been able for 
a moment to act on the supposition that the objects discerned 
through the senses have not a real exterior existence, are 
not actually discerned by them, and are not truly such 
material subsistences as they apprehend them to be. And 
the reason that they perceive them as external to themselves 
is, that they are actually external. The reason that they 
perceive their figure, that is the limits within which they 
are circumscribed, is that they are actually bounded by 
those limits. The reason that they are felt to be rough, 
smooth, heavy, flexible, or otherwise, is that they are 
actually what they are felt to be. And the reason that they 
have the color with which they are invested, is that they 
have the power of reflecting the light that is radiated on them 
from the sun, or other light-giving body, which forms that 
appearance to the eye. As the figure of a tree is nothing 
but the boundary of the space within which the tree is eir- 
cumscribed, the perception of the figure is the perception of 
the boundary of the tree itself, not cf the boundary of a 
nonentity. And as it could not be perceived nor exist with- 
out the tree, so it cannot be perceived without a perception 
of the tree. So far from our forming a conception of exter- 
nal objects, afer we have discovered their qualities, and by 
a different and independent act, our discovery of many of 
the qualities usually follows the perception of the objects as 
external existences. Our mere sight of a tree is a percep- 
tion of it as a veritable external existence: though it may 
not be till long after, that we learn what its peculiar quali- 
ties are compared with other external objects. A chemist 
who merely catches a glimpse of a new mineral body, is as 
certain that he sees an external material existence, though 
he knows nothing of its peculiar structure, weight, solidity, 
solubleness, expansiveness, and many other properties, as he 
is when he has explored its nature by all the tests which 
his science enables him to apply to it; and because in the 
glimpse he catches of its figure and color, he perceives that 
it is an external material substance ; inasmuch as figure and 
color cannot exist of themselves independently of any 
ground; and there is no substratum of them except a 
material substance. The mystification in which the subject 
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has been involved by writers, has arisen from a tacit assump- 
tion, that if an external object could really be seen by the 
eye, it would produce a different effect on the organ from 
what it now does, and that if it could be really felt, it 
would affect the touch in a different manner. But that is 
altogether mistaken. It is because the tree at which we 
look is truly seen by us, and not anything else, that it 
appears as it does; and it is because it produces the effect it 
does on the.eye, that it is seen. If it did not affect the eye 
as it does, it would not be seen; and if it were not really 
seen, the sight of it would not have the form to our con- 
sciousness which it now has, of a positive perception of it. 
Dr. H., following in the steps of Kant, has thus given a 
wholly mistaken view of the nature and mode of our appre- 
hension of the objects which we perceive by the senses. 

4, Neither Kant, nor Dr. Hickok, furnishes any explana- 
tion of the fact that, to our apprehension, the objects per- 
ceived by the senses have a real existence. external to 
ourselves, nor is it possible, on their theory, to account for 
it. If the objects we perceive, truly exist without us, are 
beheld by us, and are what they appear to us to be, then 
our apprehension of them as such external objects is caused 
by these facts, and is explained; but if they are not per- 
ceived by us, and have no external existence, if they are 
mere phenomena within the mind itself, produced by our 
faculties or by some unknown cause, then that apprehension 
is in total contradiction to fact, and is incapable of explana- 
tion. Why should they naturally and unavoidably have 
the appearance to us of external subsistences that act on our 
senses and cause our perception of them, if they have no 
such external existence, and exert no such agency on us; 
if no ground exists either in them or in ourselves, for our 
apprehensions of them as exterior objects that exist indepen- 
dently of us? The supposition that they are mere internal 
phenomena is the grossest contradiction to our laws of 
thought; as it is in fact a supposition that our apprehension 
of them as external subsistences is an effect without a cause, 

5. If the understanding is such a faculty as Kant repre- 
sents, and if it generates, in the mode he describes, our con- 
ceptions of the subsistences to which it refers the qualities 
perceived by the senses, it is inexplicable that it should 
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conceive of those subsistences as exterior to itself, and as 
causes that act on the organs of sense and produce their 
phenomena. Why, if the whole ground of their existence 
and nature lies in the mind itself, should the mind be borne 
by a resistless instinct and necessity to conceive of them as 
produced by external causes, of the nature and being of 
which it has no knowledge nor probability? How can it 
be that such a false notion should take possession of it, and 
be the unavoidable and imperative law of its nature, instead 
of the consciousness, which would still inevitably reign in it, 
that its own nature was the sole cause of the phenomena of 
the senses, and that the objects to which it ascribes an 
external and independent existence, have no being but in its 
own apprehensions? If Kant’s theory of the understanding 
were true, it would be altogether unnatural, and in contra- 
diction to what would be its clear consciousness, that it 
should attempt to account for the phenomena of the senses 
by the conception of an external universe of material 
causes. 

The faculty to which he assigns such extraordinary func- 
tions, is thus altogether fabulous. There are no evidences 
of its existence. It is not known to consciousness. Instead 
of furnishing any explanation of our apprehensions of exter- 
nal objects, it contradicts them, and would make them 
wholly impossible. It was arbitrarily got up by Kant, to 
supply the office in a measure, which he falsely denied to 
the intellect through the senses, of a direct perception of ex- 
ternal objects. As the objects of the senses are unavoidably 
regarded as external, as having a real existence, and as 
actually perceived by us, if they are not such, but are, ag 
Kant held, mere creations of the mind itself, and have no 
existence but within, then some faculty is necessary for 
generating them; and the understanding, accordingly, was 
invented by him, and invested with its peculiar functions for 
that purpose. Dr. Hickok has adopted it from him, ap- 
parently without inquiry whether it is in fact an element of 
our nature, or a suspicion of the difficulties with which the 
supposition of its existence is embarrassed. 

With this fictitious faculty, therefore, that part of his 
Psychology which is founded on it falls to the ground. It 
is, in truth, a mere theory of idealism, and contradicts his 
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seeming admission of the reality of the external universe, as 
well as our nature. 

He fails, accordingly, in the ontological demonstration— 
with which he closes his psychology of the understanding— 
of “the valid being of an outer law of things as universal 
nature.” For all that he alleges as proof of the validity of 
that outer law, is the difference of the mind’s apprehensions 
of objects that are presented to the senses and judgments 
respecting them, from its apprehension of mere ideal objects 
and judgments respecting them. He says:— 


“Tet it be admitted that an intellectual force truly exists with an 
inherent law of operation or function of our understanding; such un- 
derstanding in actual being can by no means produce phenomena 
connected in their notional law, or determined in space and time, 
and thus give an experience of universal nature. 

“If such understanding may have a conception of the varied 
phenomena of sense, and may think them in connexion according to 
its conditional law for all discursive judgment ; yet this could only be 
subjective, and a mere semblance of a nature of things. The manner 
of thinking would be conditioned by the inherent law of the under- 
standing, but such ideal world of nature might have any place, and 
occupy any period, and its phenomena might be of any variety, 
according to any arbitrary scheme of the reproductive imagination. 
A real objective nature of things conditions the thinking, not merely 
in the manner of connexion, but in its place and period, and its 
particularity of phenomena and occurrence of events. No possible 
ideal system of nature can attain for itself those universally con- 
ditioned connexions of things which belong to a veritable universe, 
and which fix it in its own space and time, and all its single facts in 
their own places and petiods.”—Pp. 527, 528. 


This, however, in the first place, is no proof to an idealist 
of the reality of an outer universe; inasmuch as though he 
denies the existence of such a universe, he yet admits that 
there is such a difference as that of which we are conscious, 
between the mind’s apprehensions of the objects that are 
presented to it through the senses, and which it instinctively 
regards as existing externally, and its apprehensions of mere 
ideal objects, and judgments respecting them. 

But, in the next place, Dr. Hickok here, in effect, 
renounces the identical theory of the understanding which 
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he presents in his definitions, and on which he has proceeded 
through the whole of his discussion on the subject, and 
declares that our apprehensions of external objects, and laws 
of thought in regard to them, cannot have their origin in 
such a faculty. For he has taught, on the one side, that 
the senses take no cognisance of external existences; that 
the intellect has no perception through them of an exterior 
world; and that nothing appears in their sphere except 
mere phenomena that have their ground exclusively in the 
percipient, and exist only to him. And, on the other side, 
he maintains that the understanding deals with what 
appears in the senses simply as such phenomena, that has 
no counterpart in an outer world; that it has no perception 
through them of exterior things; but that instead, it con- 
ceives of substances of whose existence and nature it 
has no knowledge, as objects to which it refers the phe- 
nomena of the senses; and treats those unknown con- 
ceptional existences as a veritable external universe, or 
nature of things. But this is identically such an “ideal 
system of nature” as he now disowns, and denounces as 
unable to attain for itself those universally conditioned con- 
nexions which belong to a veritable universe, and fix it in 
its own space and time, and all its single facts in their own 
places and periods.” Instead of verifying his theory of the 
understanding by these concessions, he thus confutes it. 

He next proceeds to that of the Reason, to which he 
assigns a wholly different sphere. He says :— 


“A higher light than consciousness gives space and time, as pri- 
mitive intuition ; and from this d priori position as condition for all 
sense, it is competent to oversee the whole province of the sense, and 
determine all the conditions which make perception in sense possi- 
ble. ... In this higher light of the reason we have examined all the 
conditions of the sense, and determined how a sense is possible to be, 
by an organ altogether higher than any which sense can use. 

“So also the faculty of the understanding connects phenomena in 
things, and things in conclusive judgments; and thereby attains to 
a knowledge of nature as a connected whole. . . . But in a higher 
light than any judgment of the understanding, the pure notions of 
substance, cause, and reciprocal influence for determining phenomena 
in space and time have been attained, and thus all the province of 
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the understanding has been readily overseen, and all the conditions 
which make an understanding possible determined. The under- 
standing could not bring within its judgments the conditions of its 
own judging, but the whole has been brought within the demon- 
strated comprehension of a higher faculty. 

“Tn the use of reason we have thus come to a science of both the 
sense and the understanding. In the sense we perceive, in the 
understanding we judge ; but in the reason we have overseen both 
the process of perceiving and the process of judging. The same 
intellect in the capacity of the sense envisages, in the capacity of the 
understanding substantiates, and in the capacity of the reason 
supervises. The sense distinguishes quality, and conjoins quantity : 
the understanding connects phenomena; the reason comprehends 
the whole operation of both.”—Pp. 532-534. 


The sphere of the reason, he holds, is the supersensible, 
or immaterial existences. 


“Whatever is neither a pure nor an empirical object, neither 
mathematical figure nor phenomenon of either external or internal 
sense, cannot be object in common consciousness, but must be 
revealed, if known at all, in the light of a higher organ than any- 
thing inthe sense. This is the Reason ; and concerning its cognitions 
we sometimes say, to express our conviction of their differences from 
any perception of sense, that we have them in our mind’s eye... .. 
The functions of sense, and of an understanding judging according 
to sense, the animal as well as the man may possess and exercise, 
but no animal can take these operations and separate the d@ priori 
conditions from the products, and distinguish space and time from 
the objects which appear in them, and substance and cause from the 
qualities and events which they connect, and thus overlook in a 
higher light the whole process of perceiving and of judging, and 
expound the whole as demonstrated science. 

“In the sense we attained the process for constructing phenomena; 
‘in the understanding we likewise attained the process for connecting 
‘phenomena in nature: we must now seek the process for compre- 
hending universal nature. This demands that we get for nature an 
origin and an end, and thus some existence above nature, and reach- 
ing beyond nature. 

“This @ priori condition, for all comprehension, we will here term, 
in distinction from primitive intuition, and also from pure notion, 
the pure Ideal. What this & priori condition is, which, when 
attained, we shall term the pure Ideal, we may now defer to a more 
VOL, VII.—NO. IV. 85 
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favorable point for consideration, and need only say here, that it 
must be the supernatural, It is essential that we transcend space and 
time, and also substance and cause, and find a position not merely d@ 
priort to phenomena, and d priori to the connexion of phenomena 
in things, but also @ priori to substance in its causality through 
which nature is connected. We must be able to stand intelli- 
gently and firmly on the supernatural, and which will be a pure 
Ideal. 

“The necessity of such an d priori process is seen in the very pro- 
position to be expounded. That nature must have an author and a 
governor, is wholly a synthetical proposition. No analysis can get 
from nature this, that it must have an author. That nature must 
have substance, cause, and reciprocity of influence, is analytical, and 
each of these may be taken from the very conception of nature, and 
added as distinct predicate in an analytical, judgment, and such 
would be the only author and governor which an understanding 
could find for nature. When put to the task of attaining a Deity, 
the understanding must, from the very law of its functions, give to 
us some compound of physical substance and cause; and hard and 
long has thus been the labor to get the conception of a Divinity from 
an analysis of nature, but in every result it has been, as it ever must 
be, nature still. It is a synthesis, and not an analysis, that is 
demanded. A god of nature must be found above and independent 
of nature, and be wholly a new conception to be added to the con- 
ception of nature, in the proposition that he is nature’s author. The 
a priori process is for the same reason necessary here, as in the idea 
of the sense, or of the understanding. . . . We must now find in a 
conception of one whole of space and of time to be transcended and 
comprehended in a pure ideal, which as wholly unconditioned to the 
form of space and of time may circumscribe nature in its own space 
and time, and as the maker of nature may be the compass for com- 
prehending how both nature and nature’s space and time may begin 
together and end together. Such a process of comprehending 
nature will be a complete attainment of the reason in the idea. 
We must then find facts in colligation by a Law, which is the corre- 
lative of this idea, and we shall thus possess a science of the Reason. 
An Ontological Demonstration of the real being of the Soul and God 
may then follow.”—Pp. 541-546. ‘ 


The office of the Reason thus is, according to him, to 
account for the universe, which is the object of the senses 
and the understanding, by the discovery and demonstra- 
tion of a supersensual author and governor, This author 
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and governor he denominates the Absolute—or Uncon- 
ditioned. 


“This author of nature must thus stand free from all eonditions 
imposed ab extra, even from those of an internal force, which as 
action and reaction would demand that he be a composite being. 
His only conditions must be such as are self-imposed in the dignity 
of his own transcendent unity. It is not thus an unconditioned 
which is given in abstraction—merely cutting off all occasion for 
changes and successions above, and assuming a source and cause for 
all below—this the space-filling force and substance of nature itself 
is. It must be a positive, and intelligently affirmed Unconditioned, 
whose only end of action is found by himself in his own being. Such 
alone can stand above nature, and condition nature, without the 
reciprocity of a conditioning back upon himself from nature. As 
thus positively unconditioned, we give to this conception of a super- 
natural being, the high name, which must be his own prerogative 
and incommunicable possession—Tue ABSOLUTE. 

“The whole problem of the reason, therefore, is seen to be in this 
determination of the Absolute.”—Pp. 560, 561. , 


In his attempt to solve this problem, however, as in his 
theory of sense and the understanding, he falls into the most 
extraordinary and palpable errors, that subvert and confound 
his whole system. 

In the first place, he builds his attempted solution of this 
problem on the assumption that the universe for which an 
author and governor is to be discovered and demonstrated, 
is a real external material universe, like that in all respects 
which, according to consciousness, is the object of the senses; 
and thence completely deserts therein the theory which he 
presents in his Psychology of the sense and the understand- 
ing, that it is only an ideal or conceptional universe that 
exists nowhere except in the mind of the percipient. Thus 
it is that veritable universe of which our planet, the other 
orbs of our system, and the countless glittering spheres that 
fill the realms of space, are members, for the existence of 
which he undertakes to account. He says:— 


“ This ideal of the absolute is to be the compass for comprehend- 
ing nature, as the notional was the medium for connecting 
phenomena in a nature of things. In this we are to deter- 
mine how it may be known, as a synthetical proposition, that 
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nature must have its author, as in that it was determined how it 
might be demonstrated that phenomena must be inherent in substance, 
adherent in cause, and coherent in reciprocal influence. The 
.phenomena were in distinct and definite places and periods, and 
could not be determined in one whole of space, and all times in one 
whole of time. In this manner the phenomena in the sense, and the 
things and events in the understanding, came very well to be united, 
and the passage from the sense to the understanding was effected, 
and the synthetical propositions—all qualities must have substance ; 
all events must have cause ; all concomitant events must have 
reciprocity of influence—came to be readily demonstrated, when, 
without such @ priori demonstration, they could only be used as 
assumptions. And now the same result of an & priori demonstration 
of a synthetical proposition is to be determined, but with this dif- 
ference, the conceptions of the phenomena and the things were, the 
one in the sense, and the other in the understanding; while here 
the conceptions of the nature of things and of an author of nature 
are, the one in the understanding, and the other in the reason.”—Pp. 
563, 564, 

“The Deity needs but to will the counteraction in its perpetual 
force, and universal nature finds its equilibrium in the repulsion from 
the centre and the reflex pressure to the centre, and holds itself sus- 
pended on its own conditioned forces, without the possibility of any 
weariness or exhaustion to its maker. It is wholly the product of the 
Divine will, and wholly external to the absolute ; and while utterly 
dependent for its being upon the Divine will, can yet never react 
upon, or in any way condition, the being and agency of the omnipo- 
tent producer. It is thereby a veritable creation, distinct from its 
creator, of which it may intelligently be affirmed, that the creator 
is conditional for it, but it in no wise conditions the creator.”— 
P. 610. 


The universe for which he is to account, is thus a real 
material one, consisting of substances, causes, effects, and 
phenomena, precisely such as the veritable exterior universe 
is to our consciousness in our sense-perceptions. The uni- 
verse, however, for which he is to find an author, according 
to his theory of the sense and understanding, is not an 
exterior and material, but a mere conceptional or mental 
one, having no existence except in the mind of the per- 
cipient, and vanishing from being, therefore, whenever it 
ceases to be the object of conception. He maintains, on the 
one.hand, that there is.no perception of any external objects 
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by the senses; that all the various things perceived through 
them are mere phenomena in the mind that apprehends 
them, and that have, so far as our knowledge extends, no 
counterpart without; while on the other, he holds that the 
substances which are the seeming grounds of those phe- 
nomena, are merely conceptional, and have no exterior 
existence. The “nature,” or universe of things, of which 
he attempts to find an author, is not, therefore, the nature 
and universe of his psychology of the senses and the under- 
standing, but a wholly different entity. It is an external 
material universe that exists independently of the mind that 
perceives it, not a mere process or modification of the mind 
itself. This is surely extraordinary, and indicates that Dr. 
Hickok is but very imperfectly master of his own system. 

In the second place : The mind does not feel any necessity 
for finding a divine author of such a mere conceptional uni- 
verse, as that which his psychology contemplates. It is the 
real external universe which it is conscious it perceives by 
its senses, for which it feels itself constrained to find a divine 
author. It knows nothing of any other universe, or of the 
want ofa creator and ruler of any other universe. 

Dr. Hickok has thus here gone completely out of the 
sphere of rational psychology,“and is dealing both with 
a world and with a reason that has no existence in his 
own system. How happens this? How is it that after 
exhausting, as he obviously has, all the resources of his 
ingenuity, so to frame his system as to make its several parts 
cohere, he has not only failed, but has lost himself in a 
labyrinth of blunders and self-contradictions ? 

In the third place: If the universe were such a merely 
ideal one as his theory represents, it is not possible that the 
mind could feel such a need as it does of a God to account 
for its existence. It is a self-contradiction to suppose that 
reason, contemplating the universe as purely conceptional, 
existing only in the mind of the concipient, should still feel 
a necessity of finding a Divine author to account for its 
existence as a real material universe existing exterior to and 
independent of the mind that perceives it! It would imply 
that the reason is utterly bewildered and delirious: at one 
time contemplating the objects about which it employs 
itself, as having a wholly different nature from that which 
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it ascribes to them at another, and confounding the real 
and material with the merely imaginary, and the imaginary 
with the real and material. Besides, if, as Dr. H. maintains, 
the mind itself is the cause of all the phenomena that take 
place in it, and of the consciousness which attends those of 
the senses that they are perceptions of external objects, why 
should it feel a necessity of accounting for those seeming 
exterior objects, as though they were not mere mental 
phenomena, but had an external and independent existence? 
Why, while ascribing to them a nature and sphere of one 
kind, should it also ascribe to them a wholly different na- 
ture and sphere? It is plain, that were Dr. H.’s theory 
true, the only thing to account for which the mind would 
need a Divine author, would be itself. After having as- 
signed to itself the authorship of all else that belongs to its 
universe, the ground of its own existence and nature would 
be the only problem which would require to be solved. He 
thus, in this part of his system, contradicts his theory of the 
nature of the mind, as well as his theory of the nature of the 
universe. 

In the fourth place: The ground on which he assumes or 
maintains the existence of God as creator, is the same as 
that of philosophers and theologians generally, that reason 
discerns from the nature of the universe that just such a 
being must have been its author. The pretence that his is 
any more an @ priori demonstration than theirs, is mistaken. 
Thus he says :— 


“ As we found the very essence of substance in its causality to be 
a space-filling and time-enduring force, and that as counter-agency it 
filled its place in space from a permanent centre, and might thus 
determine all places in its own space, and also as enduring 
centre it might thus determine all periods in its own time; so now 
we must find the very essence of the Absolute to be a spaceless and 
timeless personality, who, as above all modes of expansion in space and 
duration in time, may be not nature, but supernatural ; not thing but 
person. If conditioned to the one whole of nature, of space, and of 
time, thus it must be of the substance and causality of nature, and 
can never be the Divinity above nature. No matter whether all of 
the phenomenal be abstracted from it or not; in naked substance 
and cause it is but pure force, space-occupying and time-abiding, and 
must react upon nature and nature upon it, and the compound thus 
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afforded must still be nature altogether. And no matter whether it 
be carried above all phenomena; it is then free force in its antagonism 
at the centre, and as undeveloped, must yet go out in development, 
and such is only nature in its rudimental germ, and not at all 
nature’s author and God. xcept as we determine the absolute to be 
personality wholly out of and beyond all the conditions and modes of 
space and time, we can by no possibility leave nature for the super- 
natural. The clear-sighted and honest intellect resting in this con- 
clusion, that the conditions of space and time cannot be transcended, 
will be Atheistic ; while the deluded intellect, which has put the false 
play of the discursive understanding in its abstract speculations for 
the decisions of an all-embracing reason, and deems itself so fortunate 
as to have found a deity within the modes of space and time, will be 
Pantheistic. The Pantheism will be ideal and transcendent, when it 
reaches its conclusions by a logical process in the abstract law of 
thought ; and it will be material and empiric when it concludes from the 
fixed connexions of cause and effect in the generalized law of nature ; 
but in neither case is the Pantheism any other than Atheism, for the 
Deity, circumscribed in the conditions of space and time with nature, 
is but nature still, and whether in abstract thought or generalized 
reality, is no God. 

“This determination of personality to the Absolute, and which 
takes it out from all the modes of space and time, ts the only possible 
way in which it may be demonstrated, How nature MAY HAVE an 
author, which author shall not be nature still, and yet demanding for 
itself an author. In such a pure ideal as the Absolute in its person- 
ality, a compass is given by which the reason may comprehend 
nature, and the completed process of comprehension thus effected is 
a faculty of the reason in idea. This, therefore, is.a necessary, and 
our next work, to determine personality to the Absolute. This will 
give all the necessary elements in the work of comprehension.”— 
Pp. 564-566. 


The whole reason which he here gives for conceiving of 
God, the author of the universe, as a pure personal and 
spiritual being, thus is, that such a being alone can have 
created the universe: and in this he proceeds on the 
assumption, that the worlds are an effect and must have had 
a cause: that that cause must be an intelligent, spiritual, 
and free agent: and that he must be self-existent, almighty, 
and all-wise. But that is precisely the argument of Locke, 
and other writers of that class, in proof of the being of God. 
Its principle is like that of Paley also, except that Paley rea- 
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sons chiefly from design, which is but one species of the 
proof furnished by the material world, that God is its 
author. Paley argues, however, from the nature of the 
effect, as indicating design, that its author must be of a dif- 
ferent nature from the effect itself, and a pure and infinite 
intelligence. Dr. Hickok’s argument also is, simply, that a 
cause of the same kind as the universe itself, cannot be the 
cause of the universe: and, therefore, its cause must have 
been of a wholly different nature, and a personal, self-exist- 
ing, infinite, and free intelligence. The fancy that his argu- 
ment is any more an @ priori argument than that of Paley, 
Locke, and others, is a mere delusion. 

His argument, however, though just and conclusive on 
their view of the universe, is wholly impertinent and worth- 
less on his: for the universe for which he in fact employs 
his @ priort method to find an author, is a veritable material 
universe; while the universe of his psychology is a mere 
conceptional one. If he finds, therefore, an adequate cause 
of such a universe as Locke, Paley, and men generally, believe 
to exist, he finds none whatever for such a mere ideal world 
as his own system contemplates. How is it that with the 
discriminative powers which he exhibits in some parts of 
his work, he failed to see a fact so important and obvious as 
this? ; 

In the fifth place: He falls into a similar contradiction to 
his own argument and to fact, in his representation that no 
reasoning’from causation or design in the material world, or 
any phenomena of matter that are perceived by the senses, 
can conclude legitimately for the being of God, or any other 
supersensual existence. After defining the sphere in which 
he holds that the senses and the understanding are confined, 
he says :— 


“But that there are the functions of a higher faculty in action, is 
quite manifest from the earnest inquiry spontaneously and perpetually 
coming up— Whence is nature? And whither does it tend ? 

“There are the strugglings of a faculty within, whose interest it is 
to overleap nature, and which may never be made contented by run- 
ning up and down the linked series in the conditions of nature. Dis- 
cursive thinking up to the highest generalization, and down to the 
lowest analysis, cannot satisfy. No possible conclusion in a discursive 
judgment, whether in the abstract or the concrete, ean fill this 
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craving capacity. There is demanded for it a position out of and 
above the flowing stream of conditioned changes, whence may be 
seen the unconditioned source in which they have all originated, and 
the strong and steady hand that holds all suspended from itself, and 
gives to them their direction towards some ultimate consummation. 
But this instinct of the higher faculty always exceeds the capabilities 
of the lower to satisfy. . . . The aspirings of this higher faculty, and 
the efforts of the inferior to reach and satisfy it, throw the human 
mind upon a treadmill, which forces it to a perpetual and vain toil, 
compelling to a continual stepping, while each stair must ever slide 
away beneath, and disappoint the hope of any permanent landing- 
place. We can in this way find no link in the series which will per- 
mit that it should be taken in the judgment as the origin of all 
others, and itself unoriginated from a higher; and if we assume that 
there must be such somewhere at the head of the series, this is merely 
because the higher faculty demands some ultimate point upon which 
all are dependent, but which is only assumed to be, and never 
reached, because the lower faculty can never attain unto it. 

“This endless search is also just as empty labor in the conditioned 
series of design as in that of causation. Design indicates a designer ; 
but when we seize upon this conceived designer as condition for the 
produced design, we find it adapted to the making of just such pro- 
ducts, and this adaptation at once becomes a conditioned, demanding 
for itself A HIGHER DESIGNER, Of which it must be a product. 
Whence is the independent unconditioned spring of all design ? 
This is the question which the interest of the higher faculty asks, 
and is ever seeking that it should be answered, but which all the 
tasking of the functions of the lower faculty can never accomplish. 
We may assume there is such underived designer, because the 
interest of the reason as faculty cannot else be quieted ; but we are 
forced to stop and rest in a mere assumption, making our very want 
the only evidence of a real existence, while it is impossible to bring it 
within the conclusion of any discursive judgment. If, on the one 
hand, reason objects the absurdity of an endless series, so, on the 
other hand, the understanding objects the impossibility of taking any 
position from which it must not still ask—What next? Whence is 
this? And what is above it ? 

“ An interminable dialectic is thus opened from the very faculties 
of the human mind, and all attempt to stop the demand in the 
interest of the reason, that we should somehow issue out of nature, 
and find its author and governor, is in vain; and all effort in any 
possible use of the functions of an understanding to meet the demand, 
is equally in vain. The reason is too enterprising to submit to any 
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circumscription within nature; the understanding is too limited in 
its capacity to be able that it should ever unbar the gate and point 
the way to the supernatural. The discursive faculty must ever keep 
within the conditions of the space and time determinations, and must, 
therefore, ever pass through the connective notions of substance, 
cause, and reciprocal influence, in connecting its judgments; and 
that which may not be brought within the conditions of such con- 
nexions, must for ever, to it, be not merely the unattainable, but the 
utterly unintelligible. We are thus forced to dispense, in this part of 
our work, with all use of the understanding, and can see, that if the 
supernatural may in any manner be attained, it must be in the use of the 
reason only. The faculty in whose interest the want originates, must 
rely upon its own resources alone to attain to that which may satisfy 
it. It is its own operation for comprehending universal nature that 
we wish to attain in a complete and systematic process, and thus pos- 
sess the entire faculty of the reason in its idea. In this we shall find 
how it is possible that a nature of things may be comprehended ; 
and, according to which, if in fact this ever is done, nature neces- 
sarily must be comprehended.”—Pp. 548-552. 


He thus affirms and founds his argument for the view he 
is to present of the evidence of the divine existence: first, 
on the assertion, that no limited or finite effect can indicate 
the existence of any more than a finite cause; and second, 
that design can only prove a designer of a conditioned 
or finite nature like itself; and thence, that no causation, 
or design in the material world, is any proof of adeity. And 
it is on this ground that he holds, that if God is an object 
of knowledge, it must be by the reason, according to his 
definition of it, through some other media than the material 
world. But this is equivalent to affirming that there are no 
media whatever by which God can be known. For, first, if 
no limited causation can bespeak the existence of more than 
a finite and limited cause proportioned to itself, then, inas- 
much as all causation in nature is finite, and that which lies 
within the observation of any one individual is still more 
limited than the universe itself is, it is clear that no indivi- 
dual can ave any evidence of an infinite being. The being 
whose existence what he sees of causation in the realms of 
nature indicates, can only be proportionate in attributes to 
the displays of them which he witnesses. It implies, more- 
over, that no finite effect can be produced by any but a 
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finite cause; and that an infinite being can never cause any 
but infinite effects, which would make it certain, again, that 
no finite being can have a knowledge of God—errors and 
absurdities that cannot easily be exceeded in extravagance. 
A finite effect, such as the creation of a plant, an animal, a 
human being, a world, or the working of a miracle, as the 
restoration of sight to the blind, and of life to the dead, is as 
real and absolute a proof of God’s being and agency, though 
not as great in degree, as the creation of many plants, ani- 
mals, human beings, and worlds. Otherwise they are no 
proofs at all of his being and agency. For if the nature of 
those effects does not demonstrate that they are the work of 
God, the fact that they are produced on a great scale can- 
not. 

In like manner, if design in the realms of nature can only 
prove a designer that is adapted by his powers to the pro- 
duction of such finite effects, and that must itself therefore 
be as finite and dependent as they are; then none of the 
designs with which men are acquainted can be a proof of 
the Deity, inasmuch as they are ail finite. It implies, more- 
over, on the one hand, that no being can produce a finite 
design but one who is himself as finite as the effect is to 
which he gives existence; and on the other, that an infinite 
being can produce no work of design except such as is as 
infinite as he himself is—absurdities as vast and startling 
as those of his notions of causation. A finite design, how- 
ever, such as that which is seen in the structure of a plant, an 
animal, or a human being, is in fact as real and conclusive a 
proof, though not as great in degree, that its author has infi- 
nite attributes, as innumerable such designs are, or a universe 
of them ; inasmuch as if the nature itself of design does not 
prove an intelligent and voluntary author, no scale on which 
it is exhibited can form such a proof. 

The notion he here advances and repeats on almost every 
page, and makes the basis, in a great measure, of his system, 
that nothing in the material or phenomenal world is, or 
ever can be, the medium of a direct perception of the super- 
sensual, is an equally palpable and extraordinary error, and 
bespeaks a surprising inconsideration of the bearing of his 
theory on the most obvious, important, and delightful facts 
of consciousness and observation. Had Dr. Hickok been 
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born without sight, hearing, or touch, he could scarcely 
have betrayed a more singular disregard of the phenomena 
of those senses. A blind and deaf person who had never 
received any instruction, might innocently and naturally 
remain ignorant that there is a direct and vivid perception 
through the eye and ear of the supersensual in fellow-beings: 
but that a philosopher who is in possession of perfect senses, 
and has spent his days in the observation and study of our 
nature, should not only not discover, but formally and 
strenuously deny it, and make the denial a leading element 
of his psychological theory, may justly move our wonder 
and laughter. 

There are several most extensive classes of phenomena 
that are direct manifestations and expressions of the super- 
sensual, and have in that their special and sole office. Such 
are the various modifications of the human countenance, in 
form, color, and air, which are occasioned by the excited 
thoughts and feelings of the mind, and are indices and 
expressions of those feelings and thoughts. The counte- 
nance is so formed that every movement of energetic and im- 
passioned thought, and every pulse and hue of emotion and 
affection, is instantly painted on it in colors so vivid and 
distinguishing, that no eye can fail to see their presence and 
character. Kind feeling, pleasure, delight, love, in their ten 
thousand forms and degrees, reveal themselves in smiles. 
A contortion of the brow, and flash of the eye, are the sig- 
nals of anger. Tears are the symbol of grief, pallor of fear, 
blushes of modesty and shame; and a dark, fixed, and 
drooping countenance of sadness and despair. Bright, 
lofty, exhilarating thoughts, light up the aspect with intelli- 
gence and expression. Dark and distressful musings cast a 
shadow over it: and thus every shade of intelligence, and 
tint of feeling, gives an impress to the face, which is its 
symbol and expression. And this is the designed and sole 
office of these modifications of the features. They have no 
other meaning, and answer no other end. Were it not for 
the index which they form of the actings of the soul within, 
they would be as meaningless as the ripples that sweep along 
the surface of running water, or the shifting attitudes of the 
crops of summer which surging winds are swaying to and 
fro. And the office which they thus fill, is a most exten- 
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sive and important one. Of all the functions of which our 
physical nature is capable, there is no other at once so deli- 
cate, so beautiful, so expressive, so grand, and that seems so 
manifestly to be the work of an indwelling spirit. There is 
no other that fills so vast and so delightful an office in the 
excitement, evolution, and nurture of the gentle and amiable 
affections of the heart, and gift to them of the softening and 
refining sway which they exert in the domestic and social 
sphere. Were it debarred from the countenance; were the 
power of revealing through it the exhilaration, the delight, 
the love, the joy, that throbs in our breasts, struck from our 
nature, we should be turned into rigid statues; the heart 
would be buried in almost absolute concealment; love, joy, 
hope, and every form of benignant affection, would them- 
selves seem to be swept from our breasts, and the race be 
reduced to the level of brutes. 

The voice also fills a similar office. There not only are 
many utterances, such as sighs, groans, cries, and laughter, 
whose sole function is the expression of mental feeling: but 
the whole office of speech is to utter thoughts, emotions, 
desires, and acts of the will. It has no other sphere: and 
were it divested of that beautiful function, it would be as 
devoid of any end as the confused din of a workshop, or the 
senseless clamor of a family of rooks or frogs. And it fills 
that office. There is not a shape of thought or fancy that 
flits through the intellect, or a wave of emotion that sweeps 
over the heart, that may not be depicted by the tones of the 
voice with the most perfect accuracy. 

Written and printed language fills the same office also. 
The letters are mere representatives of the simple sounds 
used in speech; and words are the representatives of the 
composite sounds, which are employed in the.expression of 
particular thoughts and affections. The letters and their 
combinations in words, have, as mere forms, no significance 
whatever. Their only function is that of vehicles of the 
supersensual. The raised letters used by the blind are the 
medium, in like manner, through touch of expressions of 
the mind. 

And these phenomena of sight, hearing, and touch, take 
place on a vast scale, and exert on us a boundless influence, 
There are no others with which we are so familiar; no others 
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that make on us such deep, exciting, refining, and joyous 
impressions, nor that contribute so largely to unfold our 
intellectual powers, and awaken, exercise, and mould our 
social and moral feelings. Let them be struck from our 
natures, and we should scarcely rise in any respect above the 
higher class of animals. What would a mother be to her 
offspring, if she had not the power of smiling, or uttering 
her heart by her voice; if her features, swept of every trace 
of thought and feeling, were turned into a meaningless 
blank ? What would offspring be to a mother, had they 
no power of responding to her love with smiles, and depict- 
ing on their countenances the ever-varying flashes of 
thought and emotion that gleam through their sympathetic 
minds? What would the world be, were there no written 
or spoken language ; no method of expressing the thoughts, 
or giving utterance to the heart? Men would, at best, be 
but brutes. There would be no society above that which 
gregarious animals enjoy: no government, no laws, no 
domestic institutions, no culture, no systematic knowledge; 
no social worship, no revelation from God; religion, virtue, 
cultivation, science, domestic happiness, everything that 
distinguishes and dignifies man as a rational and moral 
being, would be struck from existence. 

But besides these objects of sight, hearing, and touch, which 
are the direct vehicle of revealing and perceiving the super- 
sensual, there is another almost equally large class that are 
indirect indices of the presence and activity, or the past 
agency of intelligences. Thus from consciousness and obser- 
vation of our shape and modes of action, the sight, hearing, 
or touch of a human being, is the medium of the perception 
of the presence of an intelligence, of a nature like ourselves. 
And the sight of works of human labor, edifices, ships, 
engines, instruments, books, roads, cultured fields, crops, 
tamed animals, and every other object that bears the impress 
of man’s hand, is the vehicle of a perception of the past pre- 
sence and work of intelligent agents like ourselves. 

The circle of the objects of our sense-perceptions, which 
are the vehicle either of a direct or an indirect revelation 
and apprehension of the supersensual, is therefore the most 
comprehensive, influential, and important that comes within 
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the sphere of the eye, the ear, or the touch. All others, 
indeed, are of little significance; compared to them. 

We have thus the most indubitable and ample proof of 
Dr. Hickok’s error, in maintaining that the phenomenal can 
never be the medium of a perception of the supersensual. 
It is one of the greatest and most preposterous blunders into 
which a metaphysician ever fell, and bespeaks an inatten- 
tion to his own consciousness, and an ignorance of the office 
of the most important part of our perceptions, that reflect 
little credit on his powers as a philosopher. 

The fact thus established that the supersensual, in place 
of lying, as he maintains, wholly out of the sphere of our 
senses, is the immediate object of a vast proportion of our 
sense-perceptions, prostrates accordingly his whole psycho- 
logical system in the dust, and makes it certain that it can 
never be reconstructed. It overthrows, also, the theory of 
Kant, Coleridge, Schelling, Hegel, and the whole brood of 
modern atheists and pantheists, who build their systems on 
the denial of the reality of the objects of sense, and the 
possibility of a knowledge through the senses of the great 
objects of reason, God, and the Soul. 

Such is Dr. Hickok’s System of Rational Psychology.» 
Instead of unfolding and establishing the great faculties and 
laws of our perceptive nature, his views of the sense and 
the understanding are totally mistaken, and his attempt to 
limit the office of the reason to the perception of supersen- 
sual objects, leaving the material world wholly unperceived, 
and substituting a traih of mere conceptional existences in 
its place, is confuted, and confounded by the grossest self- 
contradictions, and the most portentous blunders. His work 
is in fact a mere reproduction of the idealism of Kant, with 
slight variations, and like that, involves a denial of the 
external universe, and of the possibility of a knowledge of 
the existence of God, or any other intelligence, through the 
medium of what we perceive by the senses. The most 
important particular in which it differs from Kant’s Critic 
of Pure Reason, is that Dr. H. endeavors to conceal from 
his readers this atheistic feature, and inspire the belief that 
it presents the only true and effective demonstration of the 
dinine Being, Kant openly avowed his disbelief of the 
reality of the seeming objects of our senses; and admitted 
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and affirmed that, on the principles of his system, there 
could be no proof of God, or the soul. Dr. Hickok has 
striven to veil this element of his system; and while he 
maintains in the clearest manner, that nothing whatever out 
of the mind itself is perceived either by the senses or the 
understanding; yet frames a large share of his language 
throughout his volume in such a manner as to betray his 
readers into the impression that he truly believes in the 
existence of the material world, and founds, as we have 
shown, many of the most important of his assertions and 
reasonings respecting the functions of the reason on that 
assumption. 

The @ priori method which he employs for the establish- 
ment of his idea and law of the senses, the understanding, 
and the reason, has no title to the high office which he 
assigns it; and is in fact, so far as the points he attempts to 
prove by it are valid, a most obscure, round-about, cum- 
brous method of demonstration, and cannot, by possibility, 
rise in certainty above the testimony of the senses, which 
he treats in it as wholly without authority. For his @ priort 
demonstrations, depend, he admits, for their validity, on the 
truth and reliability of consciousness. But the verity of the 
@ priori processes which he employs is no more a matter of 
indubitable consciousness, than our perception of the exter- 
nal world by our senses is. We are as perfectly conscious 
that we see the objects of our senses as existences that are 
exterior to, and independent of us, as we are that those 
objects are in space, and have qualities and dimensions, 
The very principle, therefore, by which he aims to prove 
that all the phenomena of the senses and the understanding 
are comprised within certain categories, proves with equal 
certainty, that the objects of our sense-perceptions have a 
veritable existence without us, and overthrows, accordingly, 
the whole of his system. 

His work has no title then to be considered as presenting 
a just view of our perceptive faculties. Instead, it is false in 
all its main positions, presents a consummate caricature of 
our nature, in place of a just picture of it, and tends, whe- 
ther consciously to the author or not, to the subversion, 
instead of the establishment of religion. While he often 
exhibits strong powers, and presents many views that are 
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just and important, the consummate contradictions to our con- 
sciousness, which lurk in every part of his work, show that 
instead of having carefully and thoroughly investigated our 
nature, he has not even cast a solitary glance at it in inde 
pendence of the speculative system of Kant: he has only 
studied Ais artificial, narrow, and mistaken Critic, without 
inquiring into the validity of the assumptions on which it 
rests, or rising to a just and comprehensive view of its 
nature. 

We cannot, then, recommend this as a suitable work to 
be put into the hands of the young. The experiment of 
seventy years In Europe has shown, that the principles 
which it inculeates lead directly to scepticism. They were 
there taught in essentially the same form as that in which 
they are here presented; the infidelity, atheism, and panthe- 
ism, that have overrun Europe during the last fifty years, had 
their chief origin in them: and their dissemination here will 
naturally produce the same effects. It is not to be regretted, 
perhaps, that the extreme obscurity of the volume, and the 
insupportable tediousness of many of its disquisitions, must 
prove a barrier to its being extensively read. Not one ina 
score who attempt it, will ever go through its pages. Not 
one in a hundred of those who may read it with much 
attention, will be able to comprehend what he is at, in many 
of his passages. It lies out of the sphere of nature, is artifi- 
cial, dim, and cumbrous; tallying nowhere with consciousness, 
and deriving no support from the facts and thoughts with 
which we are familiar, but perpetually making assumptions 
of what is false, and rejections of what is true; and as 
perpetually mystifying and confounding himself, by aban- 
doning what he had assumed, and retracting what he had 
denied. 

We invite our metaphysical readers especially, to notice 
the great points we regard as settled in this review. We 
are frequently asked, How shall we refute the psychological 
system of the modern German Atheists, whose doctrines are 
adopted by many of the leading teachers of mental philo- 
sophy in this country, and are rapidly spreading among the 
educated, and generating scepticism, atheism, or pantheism, 
in every mind that intelligently embraces them? The an- 
swer is furnished, we trust, in the points we have established. 
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1. The theory of the senses, on which the system is built 
—as involving no perception of objects that are external to 
the mind,—is gratuitously assumed. Not an attempt even 
is made to demonstrate its truth. 

2. That theory is in the most absolute and palpable con- 
tradiction to our consciousness, and can never be acted on 
as true by any one for a moment. 

8. There is no such faculty in our nature as that which it 
denominates the understanding, but the office assigned to 
that fabulous attribute is in contradiction to our conscious- 
ness. 

4. Its doctrine that there is no direct pemeeption through 
the senses or the objects of the senses, of supersensual 
things,—as of the soul, of fellow intelligences, and of God— 
is in the most flagrant and absurd contradiction to every one’s 
consciousness, and the whole train of our most frequent, 
exciting, and gladdening perceptions. It is refuted by 
every smile that lights up the human countenance, every 
blush that kindles it, every frown that darkens it, every 
passion and emotion that embodies itself in its ever-varying 
shapes, and paints itself in its ever-shifting hues. It is 
confuted by every accent of the voice, by every significant 
gesture, by every creation of man’s genius, by every pro- 
duct of his labor, and by every monument and foot-print of 
his activity: for, according to Kant and his disciples, there 
is no more significance in a blush of shame than there is 
in the same hue as it is seen in the rose, the oleander, or 
other flowers of a brilliant scarlet. There is no more mean- 
ing in the paleness of fear and dismay, than in the same 
sickly tint as it is seen in a diseased or withered plant. The 
human countenance, when glowing with the most stirring 
thoughts and joyous emotions, is no more indicative of the 
presence and activity of an intelligent spirit, than the cold, 
rigid, and senseless features of the dead. And that revolting 
dognia, which sinks us below the brutes in sensibility, must 
be assented to by those who aspire to be philosophers after 
the pattern of Kant, Coleridge, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Hickok. 

.5 The pretext that the system has the peculiar advantage 
over that to which it stands opposed, that it is demonstrated 
by @ priori evidence, is wholly mistaken, The validity of 
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that @ priort demonstration depends, it is admitted, on the 
testimony of consciousness. But, in the first place, the 
testimony of consciousness to the facts alleged as evidences 
of the system, admitting them to be real, is no more indubi- 
table and emphatic, than it is to the fact that our sense- 
perceptions are perceptions of objects that are external to 
us, which the system denies. Their @ priori proof, there- 
fore, cannot possibly rise to a higher measure of certainty 
than is furnished by consciousness, that a material and intel- 
lectual universe exists without us, and, therefore, that the 
system is false. But in the second place, not one of the 
facts on which the d priori demonstration of the system is 
founded, forms any proof of the truth of the system itself. 
Instead, they are mere facts, that, while they are consistent 
with its falsehood, are also perfectly consistent with our 
consciousness respecting our sense-perceptions, which the 
system denies. Thus, Dr. H., in his @ priori demonstration 
of his doctrine of the senses, simply proves that quantity 
and quality are perceptible by the senses. He does not 
demonstrate that there is not also a perception by them of 
external objects to which quantity and quality belong. He 
does not prove nor offer any indication that nothing is seen 
in a smile but figure and color: that nothing is discerned in 
a blush except a certain conformation of the features and 
certain tints. His @ priori proof, accordingly, is no proof at 
all of the truth of his Psychology. These points, properly 
understood, will enable one easily to refute the system. 





Art. II.—Nores on ScRIPTURE. CRITICAL CONJECTURES. 


Matt. xii. 20. Till he send forth judgment unto victory 
—ius av ixBearn cis vines THY xpiow, t. €. according to most inter- 
preters, till he has made his gospel and righteous law victo- 
rious (Whitby). Yet the translators differ greatly. 

The obscurity arises from translating «is vixes too literally, 
and é@«éAy not enough so, in order to suit their sense to a 
signification of xpieis, which it has in no other place. Expears 
signifies (ejicio, expello) to cast out, expel. It occurs thrice in 
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this chapter (vs, 26, 27, 28) in that sense, and is commonly 
so rendered, and might have been so rendered with good if 
not better effect in Matt. ix. 25, 88; xii."85. Mark i, 12.— 
Eis vixes is a Hebraism, and signifies (sis ave, in perpetuum) 
comple.ely, utterly, for ever (see Glassius Phil. Sac. 1935. 
Whitby on 1 Cor. xv. 54; 2 Sam. ii. 26; Job xxxvi. 7; 
Jer. iii. 5; Lam. v.20; Amos viii. 7, in the LXX. Grinfie!d’s 
N. T. Ed. Hellenistica in loco, and Brenton’s Septuagint). 
Thus we understand (1 Cor. xv. 55) xarewotn ¢ Gdvaro; cis 
vixes to signify, ‘‘ Death is swallowed up for ever,” i. e. uéferly 
and for ever abolished (Rev. xxi. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 26). Exaaacis 
tis vines, then, signifies (ejicere, expellere in perpetuum) to 
cast out for ever, or to cast out utterly, entirely, and for ever. The 
word «gies has several significations, but its primary or. fun- 
damental meaning is, a judgment or sentence pronounced 
concerning a person or thing, and commonly in the condem- 
natory sense of damnatio or pena (see Jer. xlviiie 21, and 
Wahl and Schleusner, forexamples). In the passage under 
consideration, these lexicographers assign to the word the 
sense of justitia, doctrina vera, justa, vel Divina ; though they 
admit that this is the only place in the N. T. where it 
bears that sense (szepius non extat—non legitur—in N. T.), 
which is a reason for cautious admission, if not suspicion ; 
and the greater, because incompatible with the usual (not to 
say any known and well ascertained) meaning of the words 
in connexion. 

Let us adopt for a moment the usual signification of a 
condemnatory sentence or judyment. The question then 
arises, what sentence or judgment the Evangelist refers to. 
Notice, first, the article (s%» xgiew), the judgment. In our 
version, the article is not translated, though it serves to 
define the meaning. Observe, secondly, that the judgment 
spoken of is closely connected with the Redeemer’s work. 
It must therefore be something wide-spread, general, if not 
quite commensurate therewith. Those who understand it 
to signify the present dispensation of the gospel, or the 
spread of the true religion, adopt this idea. Now, one such 
judgment has already been pronounced. This lower crea- 
tion has travailed and groaned under its bondage six 
thousand years. Its effects are visible in the thorn and 
istle, as well as.in the mortality of the whole race. ‘The 
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day when this judgment was pronounced, was truly a day of 
judgment and of condemnation (sega xgizews), though not of 
condemnation without hope (Gen. iii. 14-19; Rom. viii. 
20-22). To this judgment, Michaelis (see Notz Critice et 
Exegetice in N. T.) refers the word (xgé7s) in John xii. 81, 
though he confines its application, perhaps unduly, to that 
part of it which had respect to the Serpent. If to this judg- 
ment, especially to its moral and physical effects upon man 
and the earth itself for man’s sake, we refer the word judg: 
ment (xpies) in this passage, we obtain this sense—‘ till he 
cast out the curse,”* that is, the moral and physical effects 
of that sentence which God pronounced against man at his 
fall— utterly and for ever.” That this is one of the great 
purposes of the incarnation may be proved by many parts 
of Scripture—(see Rev. xxi. 2, 3, 4; xxii. 8; Matt. xix. 28; 
2 Pet. iii. 18; Is. Ixv. 17; Ixvi. 22). And why may not 
this be the purpose referred to in this place? 

This interpretation gives the obvious and full effect to 
every word of the clause under consideration, and har- 
monizes it with the context. The bruised reed and the 
dimly-burning flax are emblems of the church of this dis- 
pensation, or, if you please, of the members composing it. 
His church, the Redeemer will preserve, though in a suffer- 
ing, oppressed, afflicted condition, until the day of redemp- 
tion (cis tmspar awervtewzews), when he will cast out of the 
world its usurping prince (John xii. 31; Rev. xx. 2, 3), and 
the curse and its effects, which are the strength of his power, 
and make all things new (Rev. xxi. 5)—the former things— 
(those, namely, of the times of the first Adam, or the dispen- 
sation of the curse)—having passed away (Rev. xxi. 4). 
According to this interpretation of the passage, the exodus 
of the church from the state of depression and suffering to 
glory and power will be instantaneous, like that of its 
adorable and ever glorious Head (see Phil. iii. 10; John xvi. 
88; 2 Tim. iii. 12). 

It remains to explain how the Evangelist could extract 
this sense from the Heb. original pEwy etyy Avayd. The 





* The cause for the effect—no unusual figure inScripture. Ps, ev.7; 1 
Chron. xvi. 14; Ps. xxxvi. 6; Is. xxvi. 9; Zeph. iii. 15. 
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following suggestions occur: The LXX. translate y*y5 (in 
Hiph.) by éxfeaaw in 2 Chron. xxiii. 14, and xxix. 5, 16. It 
may be so rendered in this place consistently with the sense in 
which the Evangelist interpreted the rest of the phrase. The 
article (r9» xpiew) is used exegetically, that is, to distinguish 
the judgment (wp wr *P%s) intended by the prophet, from 
the ordinary punitive judgments of God. Zeph. iii. 15 (see 
original Hebrew) is full authority for such an application of 
mishphat. Zion’s judgments are taken away when the Lord 
appears in her midst. She sees evil no more. In this 
respect the expression of the Evangelist is more precise 
thanthat of the prophet. One use of the article in Greek . 
is to designate an object of which there is but one (as ¢ Hass, 
« ya). If the inspired prophet referred to that first great 
judicial transaction, by which death and all physical 
evils entered the world, marring its original beauty and 
excellence, the Evangelist supplied the article in conformity 
with this rule. Schott (cited by Tholuck on John i. 9) has 
shown that re «Anées, in the evangelical sense, denotes “ that 
which may be depended on ”—+. e. things stable, permanent, 
enduring, not destined to be changed—a sense borrowed 
undoubtedly from the Heb. 44 (aman) which signifies fir- 
mitas, constitutio firma, as well as veritas. (See Gussetius ad 
vocem.) The allusion of the prophet then, as understood by 
the Evangelist, is to that order of things which God has ap- 
pointed to succeed the present ;—to the new heavens and 
pew earth which shall remain (Is. ]xvi. 22). The heavens 
and the earth which now are, God is not well pleased with. 
They are not what he made them. Their scheme and 
fashion are to pass away (re exmua tov xocwev (rovtev) waparyes, 
1 Cor. vii. 31; 2 Pet. iii. 10) in order to a new constitution 
of all things—a *«Aryysrsc1e—which will never be shaken or 
moved (Heb. xii. 26, 28). To this grand consummation 
these words of the prophet point, and so do the words of the 
evangelist. Yet sis vixes is not a translation of Py, 
although, as connected with tad», the expressions of the 
prophet and evangelist are equivalent ;—because the per- 
petual expulsion of the curse (s xpiess » pwn), and its effects, 
is immediately and inseparably connected in the purpose of 
God with that new order or constitution of things, in which 
there shall be never a sin nor a curse. It should be noticed, 
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also, that instead of the adversative ¢aae supplied by the 
LXX., the evangelist employs ‘ws &» to denote the terminus 
ad quem—the limit or result to which the Redeemer’s work 
is tending—another proof that we are to regard him as the 
inspired interpreter of the prophet, rather than his trans- 
lator. . 
After all, we shall not enter fully into the conception of 
the evangelist, unless we consider together those two great 
acts of Divine judgment which mark, so to speak, the 
beginning and completion of the mystery of redemption (see 
Rev. x. 7; Rom. v. 18, 6, 12). In one sense (and just so far 
as the redemption shall not take effect), the last judgment (s 
xpiris  devtepa—a xpioig meyadm imepes, Jude 6) may be regard- 
ed as a continuation of the first—(# xpos ¥ mpwrn). But 
why, we may ask, was not the first judgment the final judg- 
ment? The answer is found in the purpose of redemption. 
God dealt not with sinnifig man as he did with the angels 
who kept not their first estate. The interposition of God 
the Redeemer, mitigated and suspended the effects of the 
curse for a time, in respect to all which came under its 
power, in order to make space for the execution of the pur- 
posed scheme of redemption. Hence, man is represented in 
the Scriptures as condemned already, as dead, as lying 
under the wrath of God, in consequence, or as the effect of 
this first judgment, yet withal as a prisoner of hope. The 
earth itself, too, like man, its rightful lord, is represented as 
travailing and groaning under this first punitive sentence 
(a xpiows f wept), yet with a sure hope of ultimate deliverance 
(Rom. viii. 21—at the manifestation, namely, of the sons of 
God). ‘The future judgment (5 xpi 9 devrépa) of the great 
day, therefore, will be to all the redeemed, both of men and 
things, a day of joy and rejoicing,—a day of deliverance,— 
indeed, the day (sjmspa ameavrpwrtas) of completed and perfect 
redemption from the power of Satan, sin, and the curse. But 
to all not effectually brought within the covenant of redemp- 
tion, it will be a day of wrath no longer suspended (smepa 
epyns, Rom. ii. 5), in which the power of the primeval curse 
will be thenceforward and for ever felt with unmitigated 
severity, aggravated éven by the guilt of rejected or neglect- 
ed mercy ;—a day of everlasting banishment and expulsion, 
together with Satan and all the effects of the curse, from the 
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redeemed earth, and the holy creation of God. This is the 
second death spoken of by John (¢ devrepe sbavares), Rev. xx. 
14—that is, a repetition of that sentence of death originally 
pronounced against man at his fall (Gen. iii. 19; ii. 17), and 
of subjection to its power without hope of deliverance. 
Hegce, the event denoted by the words ts a» ixpaan tis vines 
tx xpizi, is the completed redemption of the world; the out- 
ward manifestation of the sons of God (Rom. viii. 19) and 
their translation from suffering to glory. 

One suggestion more: To comprehend this passage fully, 
we must carefully compare the Evangelist’s interpretation of 
the prophet with the original text, and in doing so we may 
assume, that as both wrote by inspiration, their meaning is 
the same. 

The word judgment (579) occurs thrice in the prophet, 
but only twice in the Evangelist. The prophet says (v. 1), 
“he shall bring forth (yyy) judgment to the Gentiles,” 
which the Evangelist interprets (xpiziv tos séveri amaryyearti) 
‘he shall show (that is, announce) judgment to the Gen- 
tiles.” Again: the prophet declares (v. 3), “he shall bring 
forth judgment’’ (same words) “unto truth” (ygxx5) which 
the Evangelist interprets (fas a» ixparn sig vines tx» xpiow) 
“until he cast out entirely and for ever the judgment,” 7. e. 
as explained, the effects of the curse. Finally; the prophet 
says, “ he shall not fail nor be discouraged (-y) till he have 
set (pry 2. e. firmly established) judgment in the earth.” 
This clause the Evangelist does not quote; but he transfers 
the Heb. particle (ti/l) from it to the preceding clause, 
because that clause, as expressed by him with this particle 
in connexion, condenses the sense of both. 

This will be apparent if we understand the word judg- 
ment as denoting one or the other of those great acts of the 
Divine government, already spoken of, to wit, either that 
which took place at the fall of man, when the kingdom of 
God was withdrawn and the reign of sin, Satan, and the 
curse began; or that which shall hereafter take place, by the 
effect of which the earth shall be purged from the pollu- 
tion of sin and the kingdom of God be restored. (Matt. 
vi. 10.) ° 

To announce judgment to the Gentiles in the first of these 
senses is to show them the origin and nature of sin, the con- 
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dition of mankind as sinners, and the wrath of God, as made 
manifest in the condition of the world ever since the 
apostasy. In this sense we understand John xvi. 8. To 
preach judgment in this sense and the means of escapiiig it, 
is nothing less than to preach the corruption of nature and 
redemption by Jesus Christ, which is the substance of 
revealed religion. When, therefore, the prophet adds, that 
the Redeemer “shall not fail nor be‘discouraged till he 
have set or firmly established judgment” (2. e. judgment in 
the sense secondly above explained) in the earth, he means 
that the Redeemer will carry on the work he has undertaken 
until he shall make it absolutely perfect and complete in the 
kingdom of God—+. e. until there shall be no more sin, nor 
sorrow, nor death, nor curse, but all things shall be made 
new, and brought under the headship of the second Adam. 
(See Rev. xxi. 4, 5, 6; xxii. 3.) 

The idea of the other clause of the prophet—* he shall 
bring forth judgment unio truth”—is the same: For the 
truth intended by the prophet (as has been shown) is that 
true and abiding condition of things the Redeemer has 
undertaken to restore; which includes, necessarily, as a part 
of it, the expulsion of Satan and the curse. The idea of 
both clauses then being the same, both expressions are con- 
densed by the Evangelist in the words under consideration, 
which he is able to do, by rendering the word yxy differ- 
ently in the successive clauses of the prophet (erayyead, 
éxBaan) according to the event predicted, retaining; however, 
the particle (> ¢#s) in order to denote distinctly the limit 
or ultimate result of the Redeemer’s work. 

John xx. 17. Touch me not—s¥ mew aerev—for I have 
not yet ascended to my Father—vurw yap avaBifaxa mpeg ror 
Warepa pev, 

Great liberties have been taken in the interpretation of 
this passage by commentators, both Romanist and Pro- 
testant. Yet the sense of the words is very obvious. The 
difficulty is fo reconcile the reason of the prohibition—(for 
I have not yet ascended, &c.)—with the fact that the Lord, 
a short time after, allowed the women, returning from the 
sepulchre, to hold ‘him by the feet (Matt. xxviii. 9). Yet 
he did not ascend, it is supposed, until forty days after his 
resurrection. In the meantime he not only allowed the dis- 
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ciples to touch him, but commanded them to do so. (Luke 
xxiv. 89. John xx. 25.) 

This difficulty is usually got rid of by rejecting the literal 
sense, and substituting another which the words do not 
naturally bear. Thus: ‘Cling not to me—spend no more 
time with me in joyful gratulations. For I am not going 
immediately to ascend, &c. Non statim ascendo—adhuc 
versor in terris—You will have several .opportunities of 
seeing me again. But go to my brethren and tell them (ava- 
faww) that I shall depart to my Father and your Father, 
&e., &c. 

This paraphrase converts the present and perfect tenses of 
aveBeww into the future, and assigns to ¢xrexe: a sense which 
elsewhere it does not bear. (See Matt. viii. 8, 15; ix. 20, 
21, 29; xiv. 86; xvii. 7; xx. 34. Mark i. 41; iii. 10; v. 
27, 28, 30, 31; vi. 56; vii. 88; viii. 22. Luke v. 13; vi. 
19; vii. 14, 39; viii. 44, 45, 46, 47; xviii. 15; xxii. 51.) 
See also Canne, Brown, Blaney, Scott, Townsend, Chandler, 
Clark, Diodati, Jansenius, Bengel, Lamy, Chemnitz, Critici 
Sacri, &c.) However much the commentators differ in the 
sense they extract from the words, they very generally agree 
in rejecting the literal sense. The following suggestion pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the literal sense, as rendered 
in the English version, gives the true reason of the prohibi- 
tion, ‘‘ Touch me not.” 

The High Priest of the Levitical economy was a type of 
Christ. He only, of all the priests, went into the holy place 
once a year, and then not without blood. (Levit. xvi. 3. 
Exod. xxx. 10. Heb. ix. 7,12.) No person was to be 
with him in the tabernacle of the congregation on the great 
day of expiation. (Lev. xvi. 17.) Preparatory to the 
solemnities of that day, the High Priest was removed from 
his house and family seven days before, lest he should con- 
tract a defilement, which would incur a seven days’ unclean- 
ness, and so be disqualified for that solemn occasion. On 
the day of atonement he purified himself with water before 
he entered on his duties (Levit. xvi. 4), and one reason why 
no person was permitted to be with him in the tabernacle at 
that time was (it is probable), to prevent the possibility of 
ceremonial or actual pollution, even by the slightest touch 
of any of the people for whom he was officiating. Other 
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reasons are suggested by Scott, Henry, and Bush. See 
Grotius and Owen’s works, vol. i. pp. 249-250. 

Now, the whole of this ceremonial was typical of the 
sacrificial work of our Lord; and when he appeared to 
Mary, he was, so to speak, midway in the action of making 
that atonement, which the Levitical ceremony and the High 
Priest prefigured. He (the priest and the victim) had been 
slain; his blood poured; but he had not yet entered within 
the veil; that is, he had not yet entered into the upper 
sanctuary, of which the earthly was a type. He had not 
yet (using our Lord’s own words) ascended to the Father. 
Hence the prohibition—“ Touch me not.” The type must 
be fulfilled in all points, and in this as well as in others. 

Having thus exhibited himself to Mary, he gives her a 
message to his brethren, quite different from that he gave 
soon after to the women returning from the sepulchre. 
(Matt. xxviii. 10, 7; Mark xvi.7.) “Go to my brethren 
and say to them, J ascend to my Father and your Father, 
and to my God and your God.” The Evangelist does not 
inform us how, or how soon, he disappeared from the view 
of Mary; but we have no warrant for supposing that he 
remained any time after he gave her this message. The 
only ground we have for any opinion upon this question is, 
his own word to Mary, “I ascend,” ««fenw—statim ascendo 
—‘T am now on the point of ascending to my Father,” or 
in the act of entering within the veil, to perfect (or com- 
plete) that atonement, which was prefigured by the action 
of the High Priest on the day of expiation.” Having thus 
spoken to Mary (aParres syerete am’ auTas, Luke xxiv. 81), he 
ceased to be seen by her. 

Having ascended, he appeared soon afterwards (Mark 
xvi. 9), to the women returning from the sepulchre (Matt. 
XXvili. 9), and then again to Peter, and again to the two 
disciples going to Emmaus, and afterwards to the eleven on 
the evening of the same day. These appearances, it is sug- 
gested, were all fronf heaven, except the first to Mary, and 
so were all the other appearances during the forty days. 

It is commonly taken for granted, that our Lord’s first 
ascension was visible, Hence it is inferred, that he remained 
on earth forty days after his work of humiliation and suf- 
fering was finished, for the purpose of qualifying his disci- 
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ples to be eye-witnesses of the fact of his resurrection. Yet 
on the evening of the day of his resurrection, he spoke of: 
himself to his disciples, as being no longer with them (Luxe 
xxiv. 44). Locally he was with them at that time, but only 
as he was with Abraham in the plain of Mamre (Gen. 
xviii. 1). Why should his ascension be delayed, for the 
purpose of showing his risen body to his disciples? (Acts . 
x. 40,41; Luke xxiv. 39, 40, 42, 48; John xx. 25; Actsi. . 
3.) Why may we not believe that he appeared to them 
each time from heaven, as afterwards he did to Paul? Is 
there any text, which proves that his risen body was locally 
confined to the earth during all this time? 

The reason why his last ascension was visible, is explained 
by the angels (Acts i. 11). It was to teach the disciples a 
great lesson imperfectly understood by them, in the most 
impressive manner (see John xvi. 17), as well as to apprise 
them that he would no more appear in their midst at 
unawares; but that his next visible appearance would be 
in fulfilment of his own prediction (Luke xxi. 27; see Dan. 
vii. 13), which would occur according to the manner of his 
ascension. Of this fact (viz. his ascension) they were to 
be eye-witnesses, and as such, to proclaim and attest it (Acts 
ii. 35). But to return to the passage under consideration :— 

It is possible, that inadequate, and even low conceptions 
of the Saviour’s power, have had some influence upon the 
common interpretation of this verse. Insensibly we are 
influenced by the idea of difficulty and distance, as though 
it would require effort and lapse of time even for the Saviour 
to ascend to or return from the throne of his Father. Such 
impressions, if they exist, are erroneous. We cannot, 
indeed, conceive adequately of the attributes with which our 
Lord has invested his glorified humanity. But we know 
that it is the tabernacle of his omnipotence—the most won- 
derful, the most perfect work of his Almighty power and 
infinite skill. It is neither unscriptural nor unreasonable to 
believe, that he who gave to light its Velocity and to elec- 
tricity its strength, would impart to his glorified humanity 


_ powers immeasurably greater, yea so great as to make it the 


fit instrument of his infinite purposes. To him, the universe 
of worlds is accessible at his will, and its remotest extremes 
but as the adjacent apartments of his Father’s house (John 
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xiv. 2; Heb. iii. 4; John xvi. 28; iii, 13; Prov. xxx. 4). 
Who that believes the Scriptures can doubt that the Saviour ‘ 
can at his pleasure appear at any moment, in any part of the 
universe he governs? 
This thought, no doubt, filled Paul’s mind when he 
exhorted the Philippians to moderation by the considera- 
tion (Phil. iv. 5; © xvgsos éyyes), “The Lord is near.” He 
is near; because at the instant (sooner than we can think 
the thought), he can stand visibly at our side, or appear in 
\ the clouds of heaven, if such be his will. Why then may 
we not receive the words he addressed to Mary Magdalene 
in their obvious sense? ‘To ascend to the Father—to enter 
within the veil—to enter the upper sanctuary, required of 
him not time, not effort, but only the will to do so. To 
pass from thence to the women returning from the sepul- 
chre, was to him no more than to pass from the sepulchre 
to the place where he met them. ‘Time, space, distance, all 
the entities and powers of nature are literally of no account 
to him, with whom to will is to do. - 
Yet glorious and powerful, beyond-all comparison with 
created natures, as is the glorified humanity of our Lord, the 
apostles teach us, that it is the pattern to which he will 
conform the risen bodies of his elect (Philip. iii. 21; 1 John 
iii., 2). This (we may add) is that Divine nature to which 
the apostle Peter refers, whereof he says, the sons of God 
shall be partakers, when they shall be received into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(2 Pet. i. 4,11; see Eph. i. 19-23; iii. 18-20; 1 Cor. ii. 
9). Can any order of creatures be above those who shall 
wear the same body as the incarnate Saviour? 
2 Pet.i. 20,21. “ Knowing this first”—bearing it always 
in mind as a first principle—“ that no prophecy of the 
; Scripture’’—as to its principal intent—“ is of any private 
interpretation,” &c. 
Were not these verses added for the purpose of excluding 
an inference, which an incautious reader might otherwise 
derive from the comparison the apostle makes in the pre- 
ceding verse? “ We have also a more sure,”—(that is, a 
more permanent or less transient proof of the Divine son- 
ship of the Lord Jesus Christ, and of his heirship of the ever- 
lasting kingdom (v.11) than was furnished by the trans- 
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figuration of which I have spoken (vs. 16, 17, 18), namely, 
the—“ word of prophecy wherunto ye do well that ye take 
heed as unto a light”—rather lamp—“ that shineth in a dark 
place,” &c. 

The apostle here likens the believer to a person groping 
in some dark, squalid («vymngw) place,—a catacomb or sub- 
terraneous cavern it may be—holding in his hand a lighted 
lamp, by taking heed to which he may avoid the dangers 
and pollutions of the place. To such a means of safety and 
guidance, he compares prophecy, and it answers that end 
(see Luke xxi. 28-34). But, lest the reader should carry 
the comparison too far, and pervert or lose sight of the 
general intent and scope of the prophecies by confining 
them to such uses, the apostle adds the caution in the 20th 
and 21st verses; as if he had said, “ But you must always 
bear it in mind, that no prophecy of the Scripture is to be 
regarded as primarily or principally designed for, or appli- 
cable to such a use. For prophecy, as to its chief intent, 
is to be compared rather to a heavenly luminary which 
‘shines for worlds, than to a lamp, which shines only 
for him who bears it. Prophecy belongs to a vast scheme, 
which God, its author, only*can fully comprehend. Thus 
understood, the connexion of thought is apparent, and the 
verses under consideration, while they guard against a per- 
version of the figure, declare a truth of vast import for 
general instruction. 

The meaning of id:as émsrveews is megane by the context 
thus explained:—Although prophecy may be idias s@éacias 
(like a lamp), it is not idsas éwaderws: because it is pervaded 
by the mind of God; it partakes of the largeness of his 
designs, and like the sun, sheds its rays on worlds and 
systems of worlds far beyond our ken. 

Matt. xx. 23. But to sit on my right hand and on my 
left—edx ferw enor Jotra:—is not mine to give—aar’ ols Uremerras 
im tov watges wov—but tt shall be given to them for whom it is 
prepared of my Father. 

»,1n the parable of the nobleman (Luke xix. 11-27), our 
Lord represenis himeslf as the sovereign arbiter of the 
rewards of his kingdom; and many passages of Scripture 
may be cited to prove that all power, all judgment is com- 
mitted unto him as the Son (John v. 22, 27; Matt. xxviii. 
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18; John xvii. 2; xiii. 3).* Yet, in the administration of 
his kingdom he will, no doubt, act strictly in conformity 
with the Divine purposes. And this, it is suggested, is the 
only limitation intended by our Lord in his answer to the 
mother of James and John above quoted. Adopting this 
view, we should strike out the interpolated words, “ it shall 
be given,” and read thus:—“is not mine to give but (or 
except) to them for whom it has been prepared by my 
Father.” 

The Vulgate is, “Non meum est dare vobis sed quibus 
paratum est a patremeo”’ The version of Erasmus runs 
thus :—“ Non meum est dare, sed iis continget quibus para- 
tum est 4 patre meo.” Montanus is more literal :—‘t Non 
est meum dare sed quibus paratum est a patre meo.” The 
translation of Fabricius from the Syriac, is thus :—‘ Non 
meum est ut dem, nisi zs, quibus paratum est a patre meo,”— 
“is not mine to give except to those for whom it is prepared 
by my Father” (Murdock). Gilbert Wakefield gives the 
same sense. Diodati interpolates the words, “ but 7 shall be 
given,” &c. (ma sara dato a coloro), which agrees with the 
anthorized English version. But this seems contrary to 
Rev. iii. 21, and Matt. xix. 28, and the other passages 
above cited. The particle «A« is sometimes used by the 
LXX. in the sense of except (Numb. xxxv. 33; Dan. ii. 11; 
see Mark iv. 22; 2 Cor. v. 4). 

PHILO. 





Art. Il].—Tur Laws or SYMBOLIZATION, AND THEIR 
RESULTS IN INTERPRETATION, 


WE shall allege one or two other examples, in which com- 
mentators, while construing agents as standing for agents, 
still disregard the law of a general resemblance, and assume 
that some single point of likeness, real or imaginary, is the 
sole ground on which the symbol is used. The construc- 
tion often put on the binding of Satan, Rev. xx. 1-3, is. 
an example of it. 

“And I saw an angel descending from heaven, having the 
key of the abyss, and a great chain in his hand. And he 
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seized the dragon, the old sevpent, who is the devil and 
Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast him into 
the abyss, and shut and set a seal on him, that he should 
not deceive the nations any more, until the thousand years 
should be finished. And after'them he must be loosed a 
short time.” 

There are writers who, though they interpret the agents 
in this passage as denoting agents, and hold that Satan re- 
presents himself, yet maintain that his binding and imprison- 
ment are not prophetic of the absolute interception of his 
tempting influence on the nations, but only of its diminu- 
tion and circumscription within narrow limits. Thus Mr. 
Faber says :— 


“With respect to that binding of Satan which immediately pre- 
cedes the Millennium, it must plainly be considered as a transaction 
not visible to human eyes. 

“The power of the evil spirit being effectually restrained through 
the well-nigh universal prevalence of genuine religion, perhaps also 
his seductive influence being specially coerced by the direct though 
unseen interference of the Almighty, he is said, by an easy and nat- 
ural image, to be chained fast in the poeticul and central prison of the 
great oceanic abyss; an abode, the notion of which is familiar alike 
to the pagan bards and the inspired writers.”— Calendar of Prophecy, 
vol, iii. p. 332. 


He thus treats Satan as the agent who is to be the subject 
of the acts denoted by his binging and imprisonment; and 
exhibits the angel who binds and imprisons him, as symbol- 
izing either the influence of religion, or “the interference” 
of the Almighty, in which they are contemplated as agents; 
while the im ort he ascribes to the binding and imprison- 
ment falls wholly below itsreal meaning. His construction, 
indeed, except that he exhibits Satan as the subject of the 
binding and incarceration, is mistaken, and inconsistent in 
the extreme with the laws of symbolization. What can 
be more inapt or absurd, than to represent “ the well nigh 
universal prevalence of genuine religion,” as the cause of the 
‘diminution of Satan’s tempting influence? It is like assign- 
ing the universal prevalence of good crops, as the cause, that 
there are no droughts, mildews, blights, frosts, destructive 
tempests, or mischievous insects; or alleging the universal 
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prevalence of health as the reason that there are no pesti- 
lences nor deaths. Why is it that there are no fatal epi- 
demics? Why is it that neither drought, frost, insects, nor 
any of the other numerous causes that prevent the growth of 
crops, are in activity? The reason of the non-existence 
of those antagonistic forces lies back of the health and crops, 
of which that non-existence is a condition. In like man- 
ner, why is it that there is to be a “well nigh universal 
prevalence of genuine religion?” Is not one of the reasons 
to be, that Satan is to be withheld by incarceration from pre- 
venting it by his deceptive influences? The conversion of 
the nations is to be consequential on his being bound, and 
intercepted from tempting them; not his being bound and 
imprisoned, consequential on their conversion. If otherwise, 
how is it that the renewed revolt of the nations, after the 
thousand years, is to be consequential on his being released 
from the abyss, and going forth again to deceive them ? 

He is in an equal error in interpreting the angel who “seizes 
and binds Satan,” as representing the Almighty exerting an 
“unseen influence.” Such a creature has no adaptation to 
represent the Almighty by whose command he acted; nor 
has his really and visibly seizing, binding, and casting Satan 
into an abyss, any adaptation to symbolize an invisible in- 
fluence on him. It is inconsistent also with the principle on 
which Mr. Faber interprets Satan as the symbol of himself. 
If Satan represents himself in being bound and cast into an 
abyss, why should not the angel who binds him and hurls him 
into the abyss, be taken as representing himself in those acts? 

Mr. Faber’s representation that Satan is merely “sad by 
an easy and natural image to be chained fast in the poeti- 
cal and central prison of the great oceanic abyss,’’ is another 
instance of the inconsiderate manner in which he sets aside 
the symbols of the prophecy, when they stand in the way of 
his constructions. There is no metaphorical expression in 
the passage. There is no mere poetical or imaginary 
abyss mentioned in it. The prophet says, he saw the angel 
descending from heaven, having the key of the abyss, and a 
chain in his hand; and he seized the dragon, who is the 
‘devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast 
him into the abyss, and shut and set a seal on him, that he 
should not deceive the nations any more, till released at the 
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end of the thousand years. The binding, accordingly, the 
abyss, the casting of Satan into it, and the shutting the 
entrance and sealing it, were as visible to the prophet, and 
as absolutely real, as the angel descending from heaven, the 
key, the chain, and Satan himself were. To assert, therefore, 
that Satan was merely said to be bound with a chain in a 
poetical prison, is in effect to deny that the chain, the bind- 
ing, the abyss, and the casting into it, and shutting and 
sealing its gate, were seen in the vision; and thence, to turn 
them from symbols into mere fancies, and divest them of 
their prophetic office. 

As Mr. Faber thus grossly misconceives the nature of 
several of the symbols of the vision, so he misrepresents that 
which their actions denote. To maintain that the absolute 
interception of Satan from access to the nations by imprison- 
ment in the abyss, from which they are excluded, only sig- 
nifies that, though he still has as free access to the scene 
which they occupy as he before had, he still is only able to 
exert on them a diminished influence, is to offer the grossest 
violation to the symbol. It were scarcely a more flagrant 
contradiction to it, to assert, that it signifies no diminution 
or restraint whatever of his tempting agency. Mr. Faber 
might as well pretend that the resurrection of the holy dead, 
vs. 4—6, and of the unholy, vs. 12-15, denotes only a partial 
resurrection,—a mere diminution of the power of death over 
its victims; or that the justification of the righteous, and 
condemnation of the wicked, are but partial, and leave the 
one in a measure under the dominion of the curse, and the 
other free in a degree from its execution. As the symbolic . 
binding and confinement in the abyss were a total intercep- 
tion of Satan from tempting the nations, so his exclusion 
from their presence, and confinement to another scene, which 
that binding and punishment represent, must constitute a 
total prevention of him from exerting on them a tempting 
agency during the period of that binding and banishment. 

Mr. Faber’s construction is thus manifestly mistaken. 
There is nothing whatever in the vision that yields it a color 
of truth; it is at every point a weak and absurd contradic- 
tion of it. And it is a mistake of great moment, casting a 
dark shadow over the future, and blotting from faith and 
hope the most precious and glorious features of the great 
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purposes of mercy which God ‘has revealed towards the 
world. For if there is no prediction here that Satan is to be 
banished from the earth during the thousand years, and pre- 
vented from tempting the nations; if there is nothing more 
than a prophecy that he is to be put under a measure of 
restraint, and is to be less successful in his plots against 
Christ’s kingdom, we can have no certainty or probability 
of a millennium of righteousness and peace; or that an age 
is ever to come in which the nations will be essentially 
better than they now are. For whatever reason can render 
it incumbent to restrict the meaning of this prophecy within 
the narrow limits which Mr. F. assigns to it, must make it 
equally necessary to reduce all the other predictions and 
promises of a better age to the same dimensions. The great 
announcements accordingly that all nations shall come and 
worship before God; that the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of him, and that he shall dwell with men, and 
that the curse of sorrow, toil, suffering, and death shall be 
removed, sink into mere predictions that a large portion of 
the nations will worship him, that they will have a greater 
knowledge of him, and that there will be less suffering, 
sorrow, and death! But not only is all prospect of the 
redemption of the world thus extinguished, but all certainty 
also of any essential improvement; for who, on the grounds 
on which Mr. Faber proceeds, is to fix the limit within 
which the tempting agency of Satan is to be restrained! If 
his being chained and shut within the abyss, so that he 
has no access to the nations, signifies only that he is to be 
less at large, less active and successful in his malignant 
agency than before ; who can tell to what degree his activity 
and influence are to be lessened? There can be no means 
of knowing that the diminution is to be more than the most 
slight in degree and duration. The whole significance of the 
prophecy is smitten out of it by his construction, and it 
sinks into an empty and deceptive shadow. The prediction 
also, v. 10, that soon after the close of the thousand years, 
Satan is to be finally and for ever banished from the earth 
and confined in the world of punishment, is emptied in like 
manner of all its meaning, and we are left without any 
assurance that the race is not for ever to continue under his 
malignant agency. For if his being seized, bound, and 
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shut up in the abyss, so that he cannot deceive the nations, 
does not foreshow that he is to be debarred from access to 
them and the continued and successful exercise on them of 
his tempting influence, how can his being cast into the lake 
of fire and brimstone to be tormented for ever, make it 
eertain that he is not still to roam the earth through the 
endless years of his torment, tempt its population, and lead 
them to revolt? Mr. Faber’s arbitrary interpretation would 
thus blot from the sacred page every assurance of a better 
age, and consign the race, through the endless series of its 
generations, to the thrall of Satan and of death. 

Why now was it that against the clearest significance of 
the symbols, and without a solitary reason to justify it, Mr. 
Faber put on the prophecy this fatal misconstruction? Un- 
doubtedly, because he regards symbolization as founded on 
nothing more than a slight resemblance in a single parti- 
cular, between the representative and that which it repre- 
sents, and was unaware that there must subsist between them 
a general correspondence of office, condition, agency, and 
effects; and thence, as there is a resemblance between abso- 
lutely precluding Satan from tempting the nations, and par- 
tially preventing him from it, he maintained that the latter 
is all that his symbolic binding and imprisonment can be 
considered as foreshowing. 

It is on the same ground that the first resurrection, v. 4-8, 
is interpreted by anti-millenarian writers generally as sym- 
bolizing a mere conversion of living men. 

“ And I saw thrones; and they sat on them; and judg- 
‘ment was given unto them; and J saw the souls of those who 
had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, and for the 
word of God, and whoever had not worshipped the wild 
beast, nor its image, and had not received the mark on their 
forehead, and on their hand. And they lived and reigned 
with Christ the thousand years. But the rest of the dead 
lived not until the thousand years should be finished. This 
is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he who has 
part in the first resurrection. Over them the second death 
has no power; but they shall be priests of God and Christ, 
and shall reign with him a thousand years. And when the 
thousand years shall be finished, Satan shall be loosed from 
‘his prison, and shall go forth to seduce the nations which 
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are in the four corners of the earth, Gog and Magog, te 
gather them to battle, the number of whom is as the sand of 
the sea.” 

Mr. Faber, while assuming that the symbolic persons in 
this vision are representative of persons, yet maintains that 
the resurrections that are foreshown, are not literal like the 
symbols, but merely figurative or moral. Thus, after 
asserting that there is no Scriptural ground for expecting 
the literal second advent of Christ at the commencement of 
the millennium, he affirms, that in this passage— 


“ We are first taught that those who were beheaded for the testi- 
mony of Jesus, lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years; and 
we are next taught in immediate consecution, that the rest of the 
dead lived not again until the thousand years were finished : whence 
of course it follows, that so soon as the thousand years are finished, 
the rest of the dead do live again. 

“ These two particulars being thus uninterruptedly set forth in one 
and the same passage, and being thus evidently foretold in direct 
mutual relation, must, according to the rules of good composition, be 
interpreted homogeneously ; that is to say, of whatever nature the one 
resurrection is, whether literal or figurative, of that same nature 
must also be the other resurrection. 

“ Now, the resurrection of the rest of the dead takes place, we are 
told, at the end of the thousand years. But the end of the thousand 
years.is not the end of the world. On the contrary, the thousand 
years are followed in regular succession, first, by tH liberation of 
Satan; next, by his going out to deceive the nations which are then 
existing in the four quarters of the earth; next, by the formation of 
the confederacy of Gog and Magog, out of those thus deceived 
nations; next, by the going up of the confederacy to compass the 
holy city: next, by the miraculous destruction of that confederacy 
through fire from heaven; and then at length, after the lapse of some 
undefined period subsequent to the destruction of the confederacy by 
the ultimate universal judgment of the resuscitated dead, both 
small and great, at the literal second advent of Christ, and at the 
final consummation of all things. Therefore, what is called the 
resurrection of the rest of the dead, occurring as it does only at the 
end of the thousand years, and long before the final consummation of 
all things, cannot be the literal resurrection of the dead, both small 
and great, both from the sea and from Hades. . . But if it cannot be 
the literal resurrection a¢ the literal day of universal judgment, it 
must be a figurative resurrection before the literal day of universal 
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judgment. Otherwise, what is a palpable contradiction, we shall 
make two general and literal resurrections: the one general resur- 
rection at the end of the thousand years; the other general resurrec- 
tion at some undefined epoch subsequent to the destruction of Gog 
and Magog. 

“The resurrection, then, of the rest of the dead, at the end of the 
thousand years, has been shown, by the very necessity of its colloca- 
tion, to be figurative, But homogeneity requires that the two resur- 
rections, the one at the end, the other at the beginning of the 
thousand years, should be similarly understood and interpreted. 
Therefore, the resurrection of the martyrs, at the beginning of the 
thousand years, must be a purely figurative resurrection also.”— 
Sacred Calendar, vol. iii., pp. 3833-334. 


He thus regards the subjects of these resurrections as 
human persons; and yet interprets the events denoted by 
the resurrections themselves, as bearing to them no general 
analogy, but only a faint resemblance in a single relation. 
The utter error, however, of his construction, is apparent 
from many considerations, 

In the first place, he does not profess to found it on the 
nature of the symbols; but on the fact, first, that the two 
resurrections are revealed in the same passage, which has 
nothing to do with the question what it is that they repre- 
sent; and next, on the arbitrary and false assumption that 
the revolt of Gog and Magog, which Satan prompts after his 
release, is th® event denoted by the resurrection of the rest 
of the dead; on the ground that it took place immediately 
on the close of the thousand years. The meaning which he 
assigns to the resurrections, thus, is not founded at all on 
their nature as symbols, but is the work of his false and 
preposterous logic. This is his usual method, indeed, of 
determining the import of the visions, and it leads him 
into the most palpable and fatal errors. 

In the second place: If, as he alleges, the fact that a 
space of some length, we know not how great, perhaps 
thirty, forty, or fifty years—is to intervene between the end 
of the thousand years and the resurrection of the dead from 
the grave and the sea, is a proof that that is not the resur- 
rection of the rest.of the dead foretold v. 5; then the fact 
that a space is to intervene between the end of the thousand 
years and the revolt of the nations, is an equal proof that 
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that revolt cannot, as Mr. F. maintains, be the event denoted 
by the resurrection of the rest of the dead. For a period is 
as clearly to intervene between Satan’s release and going 
forth to seduce the nations, and the time of their actually 
uniting in a formal revolt. It is to contradict the nature of 
men to suppose that Satan can, in the first moment or hour 
or day of his release, address his tempting agency to a large 
body of nations, and seduce them instantaneously to rebel- 
lion. Who are the parties who are thus to apostatize? They 
cannot be persons who have been renewed, and lived 
obediently down to the moment of Satan’s assailing them 
with his tempting influences. That were contradictory to 
the great law of God’s administration, that all whom he 
renews and sanctifies, he justifies and saves. But how can 
they grow up to maturity unsanctified, unless they are born 
after the close of the thousand years, when the Spirit of 
God will no longer renew all who come into life, as in the 
millennial age, but leave the hosts, at least, of Gog and 
Magog, to grow up under Satan’s baleful influence in impe- 
nitence, and at length unite in war on the camp of the 
saints? But that would require a space of thirty or forty 
years, and separate the revolt very nearly as far, there is 
reason to believe, from the termination of the thousand 
years, as the resurrection of the dead from the grave and 
the sea is to be. 

In the third place: But his construction is contradictory, 
in the utmost degree, to the symbols, and cannot be main- 
tained on any ground, The revolt of Gog and Magog, and 
their going up on the face of earth and encompassing the 
camp of the saints and the beloved city, are symbolic acts; 
and must, therefore, either represent acts like themselves, or 
else acts of a different but analogous nature. But if they 
symbolize acts like themselves, then plainly they do not 
symbolize a resurrection, either figurative or literal. If, on 
the other hand, they represent acts differing from them- 
selves, but of a resembling nature, then it is equally clear 
that they cannot. represent a resurrection either literal or 
figurative. What analogy is there between a revolt of 
nations from a government, and assembling and marching 
to capture a city, and a resurrection of a host of dead per- 
sons from the grave? Does the union of England and 
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France in a war against Russia, and their sending armies to 
besiege and take Sebastopol, present any resemblance to the 
resurrection of a vast train of persons from death to life? 
Could any one, not wholly without a knowledge of the laws 
of analogy, persuade himself that the one can be a fit symbol 
of the other? 

In the fourth place: If, as he maintains, three resurrec- 
tions are foretold in the chapter, and his notion of homo- 
geneity is valid, that their being predicted in near connexion 
with each other, renders it necessary to interpret them 
as denoting events of the same kind; then, if his construc- 
tions of the first, and of what he calls the second, are cor- 
rect, it follows that the third predicted vs. 9-15, is also to 
be a mere figurative resurrection—that is, a revolt from 
God ; as is seen from the fact, that the subjects of it are to 
be unholy, and are to be judged and cast into the lake of 
fire. Its being predicted in immediate connexion with the 
revolt of Gog and Magog, is as ample proof that it is to be 
interpreted on the principle of homogeneity—as a figurative 
resurrection ; as the close connexion of the prediction of the 
first and second resurrection is, that they are to be interpreted 
on that principle. But what then is the import of their judg- 
ment and precipitation into the lake of fire? Is any such 
figurative arraignment at the tribunal of Christ, sentence 
to the second death, and dejection into hell, revealed in the 
Bible? Could Mr. Faber, were he still among the living, give 
a satisfactory account of their nature? But he here deserts 
his law of homogeneity, and interprets this resurrection as a 
literal resurrection of dead persons from the grave and sea. 
Consistency, therefore, required that he should interpret the 
first, also, as a literal resurrection of the righteous. For they 
were seen living by the prophet, as truly as those were who 
were raised from the grave and sea in the second resurrection. 
They were judged, also, and rewarded in his presence, as 
truly as those of the second resurrection; for judgment, or 
judicial authority, was given to them—they were seated on 
thrones—and they reigned with Christ during the thousand 
years: rewards as conspicuous and glorious, as the sentence 
inflicted on the wicked of the second resurrection was dread- 
ful. Not a reason can be given for regarding the last as a 
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literal resurrection, that is not an equally effective proof 
that the former is also of that character. 

In the fifth place: But the total error of his construction 
is seen from the fact, that a resurrection of persons from the 
dead cannot possibly symbolize what he calls a figurative 
resurrection, as no analogy subsists between them. He 
says :— 


“ As the very construction of the prophecy itself will conduct us to 
the sense in which the second resurrection ought to be understood, we 
will begin our inquiry with that second resurrection; for when its 
import shall have been ascertained, we shall then, on the principle 
of homogeneity, have no difficulty in ascertaining likewise the import 
of the first resurrection. 

“ At the close of the thousand years, the rest of the dead, or those 
dead. who are contradistinguished from the faithful martyrs of 
Christ, ris¢ again ; and at the self-same epoch, Satan is loosed, and 
goes out to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of 
the earth. The result of his machinations is the formation of an 
antichristian confederacy, which may well be deemed the revival or 
the re-appearance of the antichristian confederacy previously destroyed 
at the close of the latter 1260 years. This revival or figurative resurrec- 
tion of the antichristian confederacy, occurring as it does synchroni- 
cally with the resurrection of the rest of the dead, who are contradis- 
tinguished from the faithful martyrs of Christ, must, I think, be no 
other than that identical resurrection. The rest of the dead, or those 
men of antichristian principles, who hated and persecuted the faith- 
ful, and who are therefore contradistinguished from them, are figura- 
tively restored to life, in the person of those who are deceived by 
Satan, at the close of the thousand years, who embrace anew the 
principles of antichristianism, and who at length are moulded into a 
second great confederacy against the remnant of the sincere church 
of God. 

“Such is the interpretation which both chronology and circum- 
stantiality require us to give of the resurrection of those other dead 
persons who are contradistinguished from the martyrs of Christ. As 
a collective or corporate body, they were slain in the fight of Arma- 
geddon, at the close of the latter 1260 years, when the antichristian 
confederacy of the Roman king was destroyed; as a collective or 
corporate body, they rise again from the dead at the close of the 
thousand years, when the antichristian confederacy of the Roman 
king is figuratively revived in the antichristian confederacy of Gog 
and Magog. 
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“ From the now ascertained sense of the second resurrection, we shall 
have no difficulty in ascertaining the sense of the first resurrection. 

.“ Homogeneity, as we have already seen, demands that the resur- 
rection of the martyrs, at the commencement of the thousand years, 
should be interpreted analogically to the resurrection of their enemies 
at the end of the thousand years. But the resurrection of their 
enemies denotes the reappearance of men, influenced by the same 
antichristian spirit as that which characterized their enemies. 
Therefore, the resurrection of the martyrs will homogeneously denote 
the reappearance of men animated by the temper and principles of 
the martyrs.”— Sacred Calendar, vol. iii., pp. 335, 336. 


The whole range of lawless interpretation presents few 
specimens, we think, that transcend this in error and pre- 
sumption. He does not even affect to found his construc- 
tion on the symbols themselves; he treats them as of no 
significance ; but builds it openly and wholly on what he 
calls “chronology and circumstantiality,” by which are 
meant his unauthorized and absurd assumptions. [is inter- 
pretation, however, will not hold; as there is no analogy 
between a resurrection of dead persons to a new corporeal 
life, and the birth and growth of a generation of persons 
who resemble such as have before lived in the world. To 
call the rise of such persons a figurative resurrection, is the 
grossest abuse of language. The Presbyterians of Scotland 
of the present day, for example, are in many respects what 
their ancestors of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries were. But would any writer of sense deem him- 
self justified in calling their coming into life, a figurative 
resurrection of their ancestors? Is the existence at this 
time in England of a body of Dissenters much like those of 
a century and a half ago, a figurative resurrection of those 
ancestral Dissenters? The Episcopalians of this age in 
many particulars resemble those of the times of James L., 
Queen Anne, William III., and George I. Are they, there- 
fore, the Episcopalians of those ages by a figurative resur- 
rection? ‘The present generation of New Englanders are, in 
many of their characteristics, what their forefathers of the 
seventeenth century were. Can they, therefore, with pro- 
priety be said to be those forefathers figuratively raised 
from their graves! The bald incongruity, the senseless 
extravagance, the falsehood of the pretence are too apparent 
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to need exposure. It might as well be held that the animals 
and vegetables of the present day are those of their several 
classes that preceded them, by a figurative resurrection. 
A beautiful exemplification truly of Mr. Faber’s method of 
interpretation by “chronology and circumstantiality.” A 
man who should talk in that style on other subjects, would 
be considered a candidate for a lunatic asylum rather than 
for the office of a religious teacher. Mr. Faber was so com- 
pletely carried away by his false theory of interpretation, 
that he had no disposition, it would seem, to look at the 
absurdities into which it betrayed him. The slightest con- 
sideration, the least knowledge either of symbols or figura- 
tive language, would have rendered him incapable of so 
gross a misrepresentation of the prophecy. 

1. A figurative resurrection is simply an event that is 
called a resurrection by a metaphor, but that is not in fact 
one, but only resembles it in some relation. The fancy, 
therefore, that such a resurrection is predicted by a symbol, 
is an absurdity. It cannot be a figurative resurrection 
except by being called a resurrection by a figure. The mere 
fact that an event foreshown by the symbol resembles in 
some respect a resurrection from the dead, does not consti- 
tute it a figurative resurrection. It cannot acquire that 
character by any other means than by being pronounced a 
resurrection by a metaphor. The fancy that a figurative 
resurrection is foreshown by a symbol, is a sheer blunder, 
betraying the most unfortunate misapprehension of the 
nature both of symbols and figures. 

2. On the supposition that the resurrections foreshown 
v. 4-6, were figurative resurrections, then by the laws 
of the metaphor, the identical! persons who are there said 
to be raised, would be the persons who are to be the 
subjects of the figurative resurrections. For by the Jaw 
of the metaphor, the pérsons of whom a metaphorical 
affirmation is made, are the persons who are to be the sub- 
jects or agents of the event which the metaphor denotes. 
But the persons who are here said to have risen, or whose 
future resurrection is foretold, are the literally dead ;—the 
martyrs and true worshippers at the beginning of the 
thousand years; and the rest of the dead at the close of that 
period. No resurrection is affirmed or foreshown of any 
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others. Mr. Faber’s construction thus again confutes itself. 
New generations of human beings coming into existence, as 
he supposes, long after the death of the persons whose resur- 
rection is directly declared in the passage, cannot possibly 
be the persons who are to be the subjects of that resurrec- 
tion. The dream that a figurative resurrection is foreshown 
in the passage, must therefore be dismissed. 

8. It is equally contradictory to the laws of symbols, 
to imagine that a literal resurrection like those described v. 
4 and 5, can represent an event—the rise of a body of men 
in the natura) life—like that which Mr. F. calls a figurative 
resurrection. The events, instead of resembling, are in the 
utmost degree unlike each other. The persons whose literal 
resurrection is exhibited and foretold in the passage, were, 
previously to their resurrection, to have a literal corporeal 
life which they were to lose by a literal death. In order to 
an analogy between them and the persons who are to be the 
subjects of the resurrection of which theirs is the symbol, 
those persons must also have previously had a literal bodily 
life, and lost it by a literal death. But the human beings 
who, Mr. F. holds, are to be the subjects of the predicted 
resurrection, are not to have had a previous life in the body. 
The life which he calls a figurative resurrection is their first 
and only corporeal life here, and is no more a resurrection 
of themselves than a birth and life of any other persons 
are a resurrection of those persons. It is to confound and 
abuse language, and make a mockery of truth, to use terms 
in such a false and contradictious sense. 

4. It is equally false to imagine that the natural birth and 
life of men in the world, is a resurrection of the dead of a 
former generation. As, by the supposition, those dead per- 
sons are still to remain under the power of death, and have 
no connexion whatever with the living on the earth; how 
can the life of a body of men omearth be their resurrection 
from death to that life? Can a greater solecism be conceived? 
Could any but an interpreter by “chronology and circum- 
stantiality” be capable of adopting such a notion? 

5. The resurrection of the righteous and the wicked fore- 
shown in the vision, is to be in order to a judgment and 
rewards on account of their conduct in a previous corporeal 
life in the world. The entrance of the persons on a natural 
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life here, who Mr. F. supposes are to be the subjects of the 
resurrection, is to be in order to their being put on probation, 
that they may act a part for which they may be judged and 
rewarded at a subsequent period. In this respect, therefore, 
instead of an analogy, they present the utmost contrast to each 
other. The ends for which they are called into their respec- 
tive lives are so totally unlike, as to make it impossible that 
the one should be the symbol of the other. Mr. Faber’s inter- 
pretation is thus, in every relation, wholly untenable: a wild 
and senseless outrage, instead of an exposition of the vision. 

The representative resurrection admits of but one construc- 
tion by the laws of symbols, and that is given in the pro- 
phecy itself by the Spirit of inspiration, in the announcement, 
“This” resurrection in vision, is the symbol of “ the first 
resurrection.” As the persons whom the prophet saw raised 
and seated on thrones were persons who had died, those 
whom they represent must, by the laws of resemblance, be 
persons who have died ; not persons in the natural life, to 
whom they present in that respect no likeness. As the 
resurrection exhibited in the vision was a literal resurrection 
from death, so that which it represents must be a literal 
resurrection to a corporeal life. No other event answers at 
all to the symbol. As those who were raised and seated on 
thrones, rose to be judged for the deeds of a previous corpo- 
real life, and receive the reward of their actions, so those 
whom they represent must be raised to be judged and 
rewarded for the actions of a previous life. And finally, as 
those who were raised in the vision were holy, so those 
whose resurrection theirs symbolizes are the holy. It is 
accordingly expressly declared by the revealing Spirit, that 
the spectacle which the prophet saw, was the symbol of the 
first resurrection ; and that those who were thus to be raised, 
were the blessed and holy, over whom the second death has 
no power, but who are to be kings and priests of God and of 
Christ, and to reign with him a thousand years. And no 
other events bear the requisite correspondence to the symbols. 
Dead persons cannot represent living ones. A rising of 
dead persons to a corporeal life cannot symbolize a mere 
change in the views, feelings, or acts of persons living a 
natural corporeal life. A rising from death to a judgment 
cannot represent the entrance on a course of action in the 
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natural life that is to be the ground of a judgment at a future 
time. They are the widest possible opposites. An in- 
vestiture with kingly authority, session on thrones, and 
reigning with Christ the thousand prophetic years, or three 
hundred and sixty thousand literal years, cannot represent a 
natural life of thirty, forty, fifty, or perhaps a hundred years 
in the body, without kingly authority, without reigning 
with Christ, that is to be followed by death, and aslumber in 
the grave through a long series of ages. It is an unpardon- 
able violence to the symbol to assign to it such a contradic- 
tious and senseless meaning. 

And this is virtually conceded by Mr. Faber himself, ia 
his construction of the second resurrection foretold v. 11- 
15—which he interprets as symbolizing a literal resurrection 
of dead persons to a judgment, and final rewards for the acts 
of their previous life in the body. There are no more 
indications that that is the symbol of a literal resurrection, 
than there are that the other is. The persons beheld by the 
prophet were no more the literally dead in the one vision, 
than they were in the other. The resurrection of the one 
was no more a real resurrection, and visible to the apostle, 
than the other was. The one no more rose to be judged and 
receive everlasting rewards for their conduct in their natural 
life in the body, than the other. Every consideration that 
makes it certain that the one is the symbol of a literal 
resurrection, makes it equally certain that the other is also. 

Such, then, being the clear and indubitable import of the 
symbol, which is explained by the Spirit as representing the 
first resurrection, how is it that Mr. Faber, in place of 
giving it that meaning, assigned to it the false and pre- 
posterous office of representing what he calls a figurative 
resurrection, which is no resurrection whatever, and bears no 
analogy toone? ‘The reason was, that he held that if that 
which is represented resembles, in a single particular, that 
which represents it, it is all that the laws of symbolization 
require. He accordingly presents the resemblance of the 
character he ascribes to those who he holds were symbol- 
ized, to the persons in the vision by whom they were repre- 
sented, as comprising all that is needed to show that they 
are the persons whose resurrections the vision foreshows. 
Thus he says: 
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“ Homogeneity demands that the resurrection of the martyrs should 
be interpreted analogically to the resurrection of their enemies. But 
the resurrection of theit enemies denotes the reappearance of men in- 
fluenced by the same antichristian spirit as that which characterized 
their enemies. Therefore the resurrection of the martyrs will homo- 
geneously denote the reappearance of men animated by the temper 
and principles of the martyrs.” 


In assigning that single likeness of the two classes to their 
representatives, he thus thought reascribed to them all that 
the laws of symbolization require ; and thence assumed that 
the enormous contradictions afid absurdities of his construc- 
tions in other respects were no obstacle to their accuracy. 

We might add many other examples of the same kind, 
but these are sufficient to show that a leading reason of the 
errors into which interpreters run, is an assumption that a 
single and slight resemblance of the thing represented to 
that which represents it, is all that symbolization implies ; 
and to prove that no true interpretation of the symbolic 
prophecies can be made, except by the laws as we have 
stated them, of a general resemblance between the repre- 
sentative agents, acts, conditions, and effects, and the agents, 
actions, and events that are represented by them. 





Art. IV.—THE PARABLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
VI. THE TREASURE. 
Matthew xiii. 44. 


‘“‘ AGAIN, the kingdom of heaven is like to a treasure hid 
in a field, which when a man finds, he hides, and for joy of 
it, goes and sells all that he has, and buys that field.” 

The parable of the mustard seed was designed to show 
that the kingdom of heaven—notwithstanding its smallness 
at its institution, was at length to rise to a great size: and 
the parable of the leaven, that it is ultimately to bring the 
whole race under its power. The object of this and the 
next, is to show what the estimate is in which it is held by 
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those who discover its true character, and desire to belong 
to it. The parallel which this parable of the treasure pre- 
sents to the kingdom of heaven, is in the suddenness and 
unexpectedness of the discovery of it, the delight and love 
it inspires, and the measures that are taken to possess it. 


1. The treasure was hidden in the field. The man who 
found it had no knowledge or suspicion of its existence 
there. Its discovery was unexpected, and filled him with 
surprise and exhilaration. 

So the kingdom of God is hidden from the eyes of men 
in their natural state. They are not aware of its existence 
in the world, nor of its true character. Like a man who looks 
on a field in which a treasure is hid, as containing nothing 
of worth but what appears on the surface; and as capable 
only of yielding under tillage, an annual growth of grass, 
grain, or other crops: so men, while unrenewed, look at the 
Christian world as nothing more than a modification of 
society that has sprung, like many other religious communi- 
ties, from peculiar natural causes; and as involving nothing 
of a truly divine character. They have no apprehension 
that such a kingdom as that of God exists there, though 
veiled like a hidden treasure from the common eye. They 
have no suspicion that there is anything more there than what 
they see, of beliefs, affections, professions, and ritual and 
public acts, in which they themselves take a share. When, 
accordingly, the kingdom of God is discovered, it takes 
place suddenly. It bursts upon the eye like a hidden 
treasure, like a new-found world, like a dazzling vision from 
heaven, and has a nature, a beauty, a preciousness, a gran- 
deur of which they had before no conception. The revela- 
tion is made by the Spirit of God, and is made in an instant, 
and fills the mind to which it is unveiled, with a wonder, 
joy, and rapture, as much higher than the surprise and 
gladness which the discovery of a hidden treasure gives, as 
the riches and glory of that inheritance that fadeth not 
away, transcend in greatness and worth the perishable 
baubles of earth. 

2. The man who found the treasure, hid it, in order to 
make it hisown. His object was to secure its possession to 
himself. Not to have taken the requisite measures to make 
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it his own would have been to treat it as of no value. To 
have proclaimed its discovery would have been to make it 
certain that his finding it was not to prove of any service to 
himself. 

So he to whom the kingdom of God is. revealed by the 
renewing Spirit, is instantly touched with a deep desire to 
enter and belong to it, and prompted to the requisite mea- 
sures, that he may be one of its children, and share in its 
holy and immortal privileges and joys. His whole soul is 
drawn to it and to its King; and breathes itself out in 
wonder, adoration, joy, and praise. The glory of Christ, its 
monarch, attracts and dazzles it, his love swells and 
entrances it, and it longs to bask for ever in the light of his 
smile. 

8. The man who found the treasure was impressed with 
such a sense of its value, and kindled with such joy at the 
thought of possessing it, that he sold all he had and pur- 
chased the field. However highly he may have prized 
some of his possessions; however delightful and cherished 
many of his associations with them may have been, he 
cheerfully and joyfully parted with them all, that he might 
gain the field by which he was‘“to become the possessor of 
the new found treasure. 

So they to whom the Spirit reveals the kingdom of God, 
instantly resign all the objects to which they had before 
given their chief love, the sacrifice of which is requisite to 
their becoming the children of the kingdom. And they are 
many and great: self, self-righteousness, sinful pleasures, 
pride, ambition, the love of the world; all the forms and all 
the objects of desire which the law of God forbids; are to 
be cheerfully and joyfully given up and abandoned for the 
sake of a place among Christ’s followers. The continuance 
in what is sinful is as incompatible with admission to the 
new found kingdom, as the retention of all his former pos- 
sessions by the man who discovered the treasure was with 
his becoming the owner of the field in which it lay buried. 
The new object can, in either case, be obtained only by the 
relinquishment of that which was before the chief treasure 
of the heart. 

The lessons taught by the parable, thus are: 

First: That the unrenewed have no discernment of the 
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kingdom of God. Its nature, and its existence, are hid 
from their view, like a treasure buried beneath the soil, over 
which the passenger may pass a thousand times, without dis- 
covering or suspecting that such a hoard lies beneath his feet. 

Next: when discovered, it is discovered instantly, and 
fills the heart with wonder and joy. The Spirit, with one 
flash of dazzling light, pierces the blinding veil in which the 
soul is enveloped, and darting the rays of his truth through 
all its depths, reveals to its astonished gaze the Saviour who 
died for it, and the kingdom to which he invites it as an 
heir. 

Thirdly: They to whom the kingdom of God is thus 


revealed, cheerfully give up all, the relinquishment of which 


is necessary to their becoming inheritors of the kingdom. 
To obtain admission to it is their highest desire. None but 
its joys can please their new affections, none others can 
satisfy their immortal wants. They have lost their taste for 
other enjoyments. Sin has become the object of aversion 
and dread. 

Fourthly : They who have no consciousness of this high 
estimate of the kingdom of God, can have no evidence that 
they have a true knowledye of it, and are itschildren. They 
present no counterpart to the picture which the Saviour here 
draws of those who are truly the subjects of his renewing 


power. 
VII. THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 


Matthew xiiie45, 46. 


“ Again the kingdom of heaven is like a merchant, seek- 
ing beautiful pearls, who when he had found one pearl of 
great value, went and sold all that he possessed, and 
bought it.” 

This parable exemplifies the estimate which a still dif- 
ferent class of those who obtain a place in the kingdom of 
God, put on it. The man in the preceding parable finding 
a hid treasure, represents those to whom the kingdom of 
heaven is revealed by the renewing Spirit unexpectedly. 
But here the merchant seeking beautiful pearls, and finding 
one of great value, represents those who are seeking for 
that spiritual blessing which the pearl denotes, and find it 
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in the kingdom of heaven, in which the King is a Redeemer, 
who makes the necessary expiation for sin, and freely 
bestows the renovation and justification that are needed; 
and who receives those whom he renews and justifies into 
his kingdom to be heirs and joint-heirs with him in the 
beauties and blessedness of a holy and immortal life. For 
as the pearl of great value represents that which is obtained 
by admission to the kingdom, it must denote the acceptance 
with God, and the heirship with Christ, to which they are 
exalted who become children of the kingdom. The beauti- 
ful pearls, sought by the merchant, in distinction from that 
which is of great value, are other methods of justification 
with God and eternal life. Of these, one often sought by 
those who ultimately find the true method, is by their own 
righteousness; another is by ritual observances; a third is 
by reliance on the mercy of God irrespective of Christ. All 
those who seek acceptance on these and other similar 
grounds, when brought to a knowledge of the kingdom of 
heaven, which consists of human beings redeemed from sin 
and death, and crowned with immortal life and glory with 
Christ their Redeemer at their head, instantly see it to be 
just such a method of redemption as they need, and the 
only one that meets their wants, and relinquishing all other 
reliances for salvation, embrace it with all their hearts. 

The lessons taught by the parable thus are:— 

1. That all who embrace the method of acceptance with 
God revealed in the gospel, and become children of his king- 
dom, renounce all other modes of redemption, and all other 
grounds of reliance, and feel that to be washed in the blood 
of Christ, to be justified by his righteousness, and to be 
admitted to the station of kings and priests in his eternal 
kingdom, comprise a salvation the most suited to their 
wants, and the most worthy of the grandeur of the divine 
wisdom and love, that they can conceive. 

2. On their discovering this kingdom, they give up all 
the objects of desire, the relinquishment of which is a condi- 
tion of their becoming its children; as the merchant, on 
finding the pearl of great value, sold all that he possessed in 
order that he might purchase that. All other objects sink 
instantly to the heart, into the nothingness which belongs 
to them, compared to the infinite beauty and grandeur of a 
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place in the kingdom of the sanctified over whom Christ is 
to reign for ever and ever. 


VIII. THE FISHING NET. 
Matthew xiii. 47-50. 


* Again: The kingdom of heaven is like a net that was 
cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind; which when 
it was filled, they drew to the shore, and sat down and 
gathered the good into vessels, but the bad they cast away. 
So shall it be at the end of the age: the angels shall come 
forth and separate the evil from among the just, and cast 
them into the furnace of fire. There shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” 

The preceding parables were designed to exemplify the 
reception which the kingdom of God was to meet from men, 
and the characteristics of those who become its children. 
The object of this is to show the separation from the right- 
eous of those who reject it, that is at length to be made, and 
their subjection to punishment. 

The kingdom of heaven which is compared to the net, is 
not, as some have imagined, the gospel; but the company 
of the renewed who believe in Christ, and in obedience to 
him as their King, preach the gospel, and perform the 
various duties which are appropriate to them as children of 
God. The gospel, instead of being the kingdom itself, is the 
good tidings of the kingdom. Those who are drawn pro- 
fessedly to join the children of the kingdom, and place 
themselves under its king and laws, are those who are 
represented by the fish. The parallel to the kingdom of 
God which needs to be illustrated, is that presented by the 
net, the fish that are caught, and the disposition that is made 
of them. 

1. It was the net, and its being drawn through waters in 
which fish of all kinds abounded, that was the reason that 
fish of every kind were caught; not the skill or purpose of 
the fishermen. It was not in their power to prevent bad 
fish from being intermixed with the good. They could not 
determine in any degree the nature or the number that were 
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caught. It depended on causes over which they had no 
control. 

So the company of believers who constitute the kingdom 
of God, cannot determine who shall join them by a profes- 
sion, or what their character shall be. As the fish that are 
enveloped in the deep waters of the sea are hid from the 
fishermen till they are drawn to land, and they are uncer- 
tain whether few or many will prove to be good; so those 
who in Christ’s kingdom are employed in proclaiming the 
gospel, and calling men to profess faith in it, are unable to 
discern certainly what the character is of those who enter 
the visible church under their ministry. Their hearts are 
buried from the eyes of men in the depths of their own 
breasts, as the fish that are floating at random in the waters 
of the sea lie beyond the glance of those who draw the net 
that is at length to bear them to the shore. It is because 
the kingdom of heaven is what it is, and is proclaimed 
where it is, that men of various classes are drawn to place 
themselves professedly within its pale. 

2. That fish of various and very dissimilar kinds were 
caught by the net, was natural and unavoidable, inasmuch 
as they inhabit the same waters, and necessarily, as it is 
in a large measure by preying on each other that they 
subsist. 

So it is equally natural that persons of every character 
should be drawn by the kingdom of heaven to place them- 
selves professedly among its members. There are motives 
that prompt the evil to it, as well as the good. Some are 
drawn to it by the example of friends; some by a false 
judgment of their character; some by the respectable 
position it gives them in society; some by the desire of 
wealth ; and some by ambition of power; while others are 
led to.it because they are renewed by the Spirit, and find in 
it such a Redeemer and such a redemption as they feel that 
they need, and as is infinitely worthy of God. A large 
train of the evil have thus in every age connected them- 
selves with the true children of the kingdom. In the 
nations of Europe and western Asia, through a long series 
of centuries, all born of nominally Christian parents were 
baptized, and all who were baptized were considered as 
members of the church. Their entering it did not depend 
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at all on their religious or moral character. Such is the 
fact also at the present time in all the state Catholic 
and Protestant churches of Europe. Their being of the 
Christian community is no proof whatever, therefore, of 
their being the children of the kingdom of heaven. The 
prophecy of the parable has thus met with a vast and most 
impressive fulfilment. The crowds who wear the badge of 
the kingdom, like the fish taken in the net, are of every 
kind, and a large share of them are at the judgment to be 
thrown away. 

8. As the good and bad fish remained together till the 
net was drawn to the shore, so the evil are to continue inter- 
mixed with the good in this world till the end of the age, or 
present dispensation; and the separation that is then to be 
made, is of the living population of the globe, who then pro- 
fess to be the children of the kingdom: not of the whole 
series who have borne the name of Christ’s disciples from 
the institution of the kingdom to his second coming. Those 
of the two classes who from age to age have died, will 
already have been separated from each other, and entered 
in their intermediate state on their several rewards. The 
severance here predicted, is to take place in this world, and 
is that foreshown by Christ, Matt. xxv. 31-46, of those of 
the living nations who at his advent profess to belong to his 
kingdom. Such a separation of the evil from the good at 
that epoch is repeatedly predicted in the New Testament; 
and it is the only separation of the two classes that is fore- 
shown in the Sacred Word. 

4, The separation of the two classes is to be made by the 
angels, who, it is shown, chap. xvi. 27; Mark viii. 88; 2 
Thess. i. 7, are to accompany Christ at his revelation from 
heaven in flaming fire to take vengeance on those that know 
not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord; and 
whom Christ foretells, Matthew xxiv. 31, he will then send 
forth with the great sound of a trumpet to gather together 
his elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other. This indicates that it is to be the epoch of a new 
age, in which manifestations are to be made of the divine 
presence, dominion, and righteousness, such as the world has 
never yet seen. What awe, wonder, joy, and gratitude will 
swell the hearts of the righteous, at finding themselves taken 
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by the hand by angels of light, and conducted to the pre- 
sence of the Redeemer, there to be owned and accepted as 
his trué disciples, and welcomed to the inheritance of his 
eternal kingdom! And what terror and dismay will seize 
and overwhelm the wicked, at finding themselves in the re- 
sistless grasp of those messengers of vengeance, to be dragged 
to the tribunal of the Saviour whom they have rejected, 
condemned as his enemies, and hurled down the steep of 
eternal ruin! This momentous office, which the angels are 
‘to fill, shows that they are to have a knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the two classes, that greatly transcends any that we 
now possess. How they are to acquire that perfect percep- 
tion of the heart of each individual whom they lead to the 
bar of judgment; whether it is to be but the work of their 
natural powers, or what seems far more probable, by a 
revelation by the Spirit, or perhaps through the countenance 
of each individual from a consciousness either of union 
to Christ, or alienation from him, lighting up the features 
with joyousness and hope, or darkening them with terror 
and despair. 

5. As the fish that were not suitable for food were not 
simply rejected, but were thrown away—that is, cast at a 
distance where they would not offend the senses—so the 
wicked, on their being separated from the righteous, and 
judged according to their character, are to be removed from 
the earth, to a world appropriated to the punishment of the 
evil, where they wili cease to annoy God’s children, or make 
war on his kingdom. Their continued presence and revolt 
in the world are wholly inconsistent with the administration 
that is then to be exercised by Christ, who, being to reign 
visibly on the earth, the open rebellion of enemies in his 
presence will be as incompatible with his glory, as a like 
open revolt in heaven would be. 

The great lessons taught by the parable thus are: First: 
That in the present age but a part of those who nominally 
belong to the Kingdom of God are his true children. The 
evil are intermixed with the righteous, and in such a 
manner, that men are not able accurately to distinguish 
them. 

Secondly : That this intermixture of the wicked with the 
righteous in the Christian community is to continue till the 
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end of this age or dispensation, when Christ is to come and 
institute a new rule over the world. 

Thirdly : That the millennium, or reign of Christ with the 
saints on the earth during a prophetic thousand years, is not 
to take place till after Christ’s second coming. The fancy 
generally entertained that all nations are to be converted 
anterior to his coming, is not only unauthorized by the 
Scriptures, but is directly at war with their plain teachings. 

Fourthly : That the openly wicked in the nominal king- 
dom of Christ, at his coming, are not-to be renewed and 
made true children of the kingdom, but are to be destroyed. 
They are the same parties as are represented by the tares 
which are to be burned, and by the man of sin who is to be 
consumed by the breath of Christ’s mouth, and destroyed by 
the brightness of his coming. 

Fifthly: That the visible presence of Christ, the ministry 
of angels in gathering the good and evil for judgment, the 
banishment of Satan, and the removal of the wicked from the 
earth, will distinguish that period in the most resplendent 
manner from this, and entitle it in the noblest sense to 
be denominated a new age; the reign of heaven on earth; 
the time of God’s residence with men. 

Sixthly: That the anguish of the wicked at the doom that 
is to be assigned them, is to be poignant in the extreme, and 
unalleviated by hope. They are to wail at their loss of the 
kingdom of heaven: they are to gnash their teeth in despe- 
ration at the punishments which have been assigned them. 


IX. THE HOUSEHOLDER. 
Matthew xiii. 53. 


“ Jesus said unto them, Understand ye all these things? 
They said unto him, Yes, Lord. And he said to them, 
Therefore every scribe instructed in respect to the kingdom 
of heaven, is like a householder who brings out of his 
treasury things new and old.” 

This, though not called a parable by the evangelist, is as 
really one as that respecting the mustard seed, the hid trea- 
sure, or the pearl. Its design, however, is not to exemplify 
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the kingdom of heaven, but to illustrate the ability of a 
Jewish religious teacher, who well understood the nature of 
the kingdom of heaven, to give new and impressive instruc- 
tion on sacred themes. 

A scribe was a teacher or expounder of the Hebrew law. 
The things which Christ asks his disciples if they understood, 
were the things taught in the preceding parables. What he 
says, therefore, is, that an expositor of the Hebrew law, who 
was also instructed in respect to the kingdom of heaven, 
would be able to teach truths both new and old, like the 
head of a family, who brings out of his storehouse either 
new or old wine as he pleases, fresh or preserved fruits, and 
grain just ripened, or of the harvests of former years. A 
householder or head of a family, with a numerous train of 
descendants and servants, had often a large stock in his 
store-house of the products of their labors; and not merely of 
wines, fruits, and grain of different ages, but of flax from his 
field, and wool from his flocks, wrought by the females of 
his family into useful and elegant fabrics, and often into 
garments; utensils also of gold, silver, copper, and wood ; 
and gems and jewels for the ornament of the head and hand; 
so that he could spread a sumptuous repast for his guests, 
and cause his family to appear in rich and tasteful dresses. 

The point therefore established by the parable is, that the 
Jewish expositor of the law, who was also well acquainted 
with the things of the kingdom of heaven, would be able to 
present to those who listened to his teachings an equally 
rich display of novel as well as familiar truths, and in a 
form eminently adapted to awaken interest and give delight. 
It was addressed to the disciples—not to the multitude who 
had heard the preceding parables—and was designed to give 
beauty and dignity to the office of heralds of the kingdom of 
God to which they were called, and to prompt them to 
endeavor to understand and treasure up the instructions 
which Christ gave them respecting that kingdom which he 
had come to proclaim and establish. And the comparison 
was eminently suited to please the taste of Israelites, to 
whom a patriarch, or the head of a family, with a numerous 
retinue of offspring and servants, enriched with fields, herds 
flocks, harvests, gold and silver, gems, and the products of 
the needle and loom, which they were accustomed to 
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accumulate, and display at their feasts, was a personage of 
the greatest dignity ;—the beau-ideal of a great, happy, and 
honorable man. 


X. THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT. 
Matthew xviii. 21-35. 


“Then Peter came to him and said: Lord, how often shall 
my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? Till seven 
times? Jesus saith unto him: I say not.unto thee, until 
seven times; but, until seventy times seven. 

“Tn this respect the kingdom of heaven is like to a king 
who would reckon with his servants. And when he had 
begun to reckon, a debtor for ten thousand talents was 
brought to him. And as he had not the money for the 
payment, his lord commanded that he should be sold, and 
his wife and children, and all that he had, and payment 
made. Whereupon the servant fell down and paying 
reverence to him, said: Lord, have forbearance with me, 
and I will pay thee all. And touched with compassion the 
lord of that servant released him, and remitted him the 
debt. But that servant went out, and found one of his 
fellow servants who owed him a hundred pence. And 
seizing him, he throttled him, and said : Pay me what you 
owe. Whereupon his fellow-servant fell down, and entreated 
him, saying:.Be forbearing with me, and I will pay you 
all. Yet he would not, but went and cast him into prison 
until he should pay what was due. His fellow-servants, 
however, saw what was done, and were much grieved; and 
went and informed their lord of all that had taken place. 
Then his lord called him and said to him: Thou wicked 
servant! I remitted you all that debt when you entreated 
me. And ought you not to be compassionate to your 
fellow-servant, even as I was merciful to you? And his 
lord was angry and delivered him to the prison-keepers, till 
he should pay the whole that was due to him. So also will 
my Father in heaven do unto you, unless you every one 
forgive his brother from your hearts their offences.” 

Peter seems to have been led to his inquiry how often he 
should forgive a brother who sinned against him, by the 
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command which Christ had just addressed to his hearers, 
that if a brother trespassed against any one, he who was 
injured should go and talk privately with him, and induce 
him if possible to desist from the wrong he had done; that 
if unsuccessful, he should go with witnesses and repeat his 
remonstrance ; and that if the offender still proved incorrigi- 
ble he should make it known to the congregation of wor- 
shippers to which they belonged; and finally, if he refused 
to hear them, that he should be disowned as a brother, and 
treated asa Gentile. This appears to have suggested the 
question to Peter, whether, on the supposition that an 
offending brother always repented on being appealed to by 
the, injured one, in the manner Christ directed, no matter 
how frequent it might be, he was always to be forgiven, or 
whether there was a limit, beyond which forgiveness 
ceased to be a duty. And Christ having answered that he 
should forgive his repentant brother, not merely seven times, 
but seventy times seven; that is for every offence of which 
he repented, no matter how numerous they were; he spake 
this parable to enforce the duty by exemplifying the evil of 
an unforgiving spirit towards men on the one hand, and 
the certainty, on the other, that it will debar those who 
indulge it from forgiveness by God for their offences 
against him. -‘Theconduct of a human monarch towards an 
unforgiving servant who had been treated with great mercy 
by him, is used to represent the course which God will 
pursue towards such as, while they are indebted for the 
greatest blessings to his forbearance and pity, are merciless 
and revengeful towards those who offend against them. 

1. The first point which needs to be illustrated, is the 
resemblance of the relation which a monarch bears to his 
servants, to that which God sustains to men as his moral 
subjects. It becomes a monarch to call his servants to 
whom he intrusts his own or the public property, to account, 
and require them to pay to him, as the representative of the 
nation, the property with which they, as collectors or dis- 
bursers of the revenue, have been intrusted. Not to do it, 
would be to neglect a duty of his station, to wrong those 
from whom the money was drawn, and tempt those who 
haye control of the national funds to infidelity to their trusts, 
and to frauds. 
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In like manner, God will hold all those who profess to 
belong to his kingdom responsible for their conduct towards 
him and one another, and treat them according to the spirit 
in which they act. 

2. Tbe servant whose mercilessness the parable uses for 
exemplification, owed his lord ten thousand talents, or near 
ten millions of dollars probably; a sum far greater undoubt- 
edly than all his property, if converted into money, would 
pay. It does not seem, however, that he denied that his 
indebtedness rose to that vast amount, or that he indicated 
any indisposition to appropriate all the means in his hands 
towards discharging it. He acknowledged his debt, and 
promised, if his lord were forbearing, that he would pay 
it all. 

So men who profess to belong to the kingdom of heaven, 
are under liabilities to God because of their sins, which they 
are wholly unable to discharge. Nothing within the sphere 
of their powers can, by its worth, contribute in the slightest 
degree to extricate them from the thraldom in which their 
transgressions have involved them. Like the debtor for 
millions beyond his means, they must be freely forgiven, or 
else suffer the penalty of sin. And many of them at least 
are aware of this. They do not deny their guilt. They 
admit it, and promise, if forborne with, to take the*steps 
which God enjoins in order to their deliverance. 

3. The lord of the servant, on finding the great amount of 
his indebtedness, and that he was without money to pay it, 
ordered that he, his wife, his children, and all that he pos- 
sessed, should be sold, and the proceeds appropriated to the 
payment of the debt. That was according to the custom of 
that age, when not only a debtor, but his wife and children, 
were considered as property, and were sold, if needful, into 
slavery, in order to discharge his debts. The monarch in 
this acted strictly in conformity with the laws, of which the 
debtor was aware, under which the debt was contracted. 

In like manner God has a right to exact the penalty which . 
his law assigns to sin. The forfeiture of all good, the sub- 
jection to immeasurable evil, is the just punishment of 
rebellion. 

4, On the servant's imploring forbearance and promising, 
if allowed time, to pay the whole due, his lord not only set 
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him at liberty, but remitted him the debt: a generous and 
princely act, that should have softened the heart of the ser- 
vant, and inspired him with a similar forbearance and 
generousness towards them who were his debtors. 

Great, however, as the magnanimity of the monarch was 
to his servant, it was slight compared to the graciousness 
God exercises towards offenders who profess to belong to his 
kingdom. As his rights immeasurably transcend those 
of an earthly monarch; as the interests put in jeopardy by 
rebellion against him surpass the transient possessions of this 
world; as his attributes and his empire are of infinitely 
greater moment than those of the greatest earthly prince, so 
the guilt of unfaithfulness to him, and a misuse of his gifts, 
proportionally exceeds that of a wasteful and faithless ser- 
vant towards a monarch who intrusts him with the care of 
his possessions and revenues. 

5. After having been treated with this princely kindness, 
the servant exhibited a.most unfeeling spirit in seizing and 
throttling his fellow-servant, and casting him into prison, 
because he could not immediately pay him the hundred 
pence that he owed him. Instead of being softened by the 
generosity he had experienced, he was hardened by it. 
His being released from the necessity of appropriating the 
money due him, as he received it, to discharge his debt to 
his lord, appears to have inflamed him with a more eager 
desire to get possession of it, that he might appropriate it to 
his pride, his love of luxury, or his ostentation. He showed, 
therefore, that he was no fit subject of such a monarch: that 
he had neither any sympathy with him nor care for the 
well-being of his servants, but was ready to outrage and 
crush them whenever he thought it would subserve his 
selfish ends. Instead of a grateful servant, he was an enemy 
of his monarch, and bent on the injury of his empire when- 
ever it would answer his private and lawless purposes. 

In like manner, one who, while professing to belong to the 
kingdom of God, and hoping to receive from him a free for- 
giveness of all his sins, is yet haughty, unforgiving, and 
revengeful towards those that have offended him, shows by his 
evil spirit that he is not a true child of the kingdom; but is 
an alien from its monarch, and an enemy to its well-being- 
In refusing to forgive a fellow-creature while he asks and 
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expects God to forgive him, he treats his rights as more 
sacred and inviolable than those of God; and offences 
against himself as more unpardonable than against him. It 
bespeaks, therefore, a most impious pride, and a most 
unscrupulous and audacious selfishness, and demonstrates 
that he is utterly unfit to be owned and rewarded as God’s 
child. How unlike the spirit that should reign in one who 
implores and expects the Most High to forgive his sins, 
which are immeasurably more numerous and more guilty 
than any trespasses of men against himself! If he truly 
desires the Infinite Jehovah to stoop to his vileness and 
misery, and wash away his stains in the blood of Christ, and 
renew him in righteousness, how can he fail to see that it 
cannot be becoming in him to regard the weakness and sin- 
fulness of fellow-creatures with haughtiness and resentment, 
and maintain towards them an attitude of vengeance and 
contempt? If he sincerely and fervently prays that God 
would forgive them and crown them with the blessings of 
his eternal kingdom, how can he avoid seeing that it is a 
flagrant contradiction to his prayer, not to pardon the 
trespasses against himself of which they may be guilty; that 
it is an impious presumiption to ask of God what he is not 
himself willing to grant; and to treat that as suitable to the 
divine perfections, which he thinks unworthy of himself? 
A heart that is raised to a just sense of the greatness and 
sanctity of God’s rights, that fervently longs for forgiveness, 
and is touched with the infinite beauty of God’s condescen- 
sion and love in bestowing it on so sinful and offensive a 
being, as it is conscious itself is, becomes animated, in a 
measure, with the same benignant and forgiving spirit, and 
sees the propriety and beauty of a forgiving disposition, and 
the unsuitableness and odiousness of a resentful and malevolent 
one. And such alone are fit for the kingdom of God. To 
admit to it the proud, the selfish, the cruel, and the wrong- 
ful, were to make it like the church in the present age, a 
world of sin, of treachery, of malice, and of misery; not of 
righteousness, peace, and salvation. 

6. The other servants, on seeing how this ungrateful 
wretch, on being himself released from his great indebtedness, 
treated his fellow-servant who owed him but an insignificant 
sum, were grieved, and informed their lord of his procedure. 
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They felt it; to be an atrocious crime, in one who had 
received the generous treatment he had from his lord, and 
to bespeak a heart of such black ingratitude, such remorse- 
less selfishness, as to make it impossible that they could 
respect, trust, or associate with him as a fellow-servant; and 
that fidelity to their lord required that they should apprise 
him of his crimes, that he might be visited with the punish- 
ment which he deserved. 

In like manner, the true children of the kingdom, who 
realize and adore the goodness of God in forgiving their 
sins, see that a spirit of selfishness and cruelty towards one 
another is wholly unbecoming them, and that those who 
indulge it, give the most decisive proof that they are 
strangers to the benignant dispositions of the renewed heart, 
and unfit for the services, the society, and the joys of God’s 
kingdom. 

7. The lord of the servant, on hearing of his merciless- 
ness, summoned him to his presence, expostulated with him 
for his want of pity, and delivered him to the prison-keepers 
till he should pay his whole debt. And that was the course 
of a just and wise monarch. The conduct of the servant 
was an insult to his lord. It was equivalent to a declaration 
that his forbearance and generousness were impolitic and 
weak: that a stern enforcement of his legal rights was the 
easiest course for a creditor. To have allowed him to go 
unpunished would have been to yield impunity to a con- 
summate affront to himself, and sanction the merciless and 
malicious oppression of his weak subjects by those who had 
power over them. The vindication of himself, therefore, 
the proper manifestation of his hatred of hard-heartedness 
and cruelty, and the protection of his subjects, demanded 
that he should take that course. 

So also God will summon those to his bar, who, though 
they profess to belong to his kingdom, are yet unforgiving 
and hard-hearted towards their fellow-men who trespass 
against them. Their unpitying and revengeful acts are a 
direct revolt from God, and an impeachment of his righteous- 
ness and wisdom, and proceed from a spirit that, if admitted 
into the kingdom of heaven, would make it a scene of 
mercilessness and misery, instead of righteousness and peace. 
God’s own uprightness, therefore, and the well-being of his 
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kingdom, require that he should arraign and exact of them 
the full punishment of their sins. 

The great lessons taught by the parable thus are: First: 
The odiousness and guilt of an unpitying spirit in those who 
owe all their blessings and hopes to the infinite pity of God. 
Harshness, relentlessness, and revenge in such, while bask- 
ing in the smile of his mercy, and professedly looking to his 
boundless compassion for exemption from eternal death, pre- 
sent the strongest contrast possible to his forbearance and 
love, reveal a heartless ingratitude in circumstances that 
invest it with the greatest baseness and atrocity, and show 
in the most decisive forms a total unfitness for that kingdom 
which is to consist of love, of righteousness, and of peace. 

Secondly: The certainty that God will exact the penalty 
of their sins from those who, while they profess to accept 
the boundless mercy of a free forgiveness by him of all 
their offences, which unpardoned consign them to eternal 
death, forgive not the comparatively slight offences of their 
fellow-men against themselves, but pursue them with a 
merciless harshness and revenge. The forgiveness, the 
sincere and full forgiveness of those who trespass against us, 
is the condition of our obtaining forgiveness by God; and to 
the heart-broken with a sense of sin, and renewed after the di- 
vine image, though sometimes under very severe injuries, cost- 
ing a struggle, it is usually, especially in moments of intimate 
communion with God, easy and joyous to forgive. The in- 
finite beauty that invests the forbearance, the condescension, 
the loving-kindness of God in forgiving the innumerable 
sins of which it is conscious, and raising it to the rank of an 
accepted child and heir of his kingdom, is felt to belong ina 
measure to acts of forgiveness exercised towards fellow men, 
and prompts to it with freeness and gladness. 
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Art. V.—THE SENTIMENTS oF Dr. Corron MATHER 
“ CONCERNING THE SECOND CoMING OF CHRIST, THE 
New HEAVENS AND NEw EarrTH,” AS GIVEN BY HIS SON 
AND BIOGRAPHER, SAMUEL MATHER. 


BY THE REV. H. CARLETON, 


Ir is presumed that no person will deny that there is at 
this time so strong a dislike to the Millenarian Doctrine, that 
whoever embraces it has reason to expect to share less 
in the affections and confidence of a very large proportion 
of the members of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches. It will be surmised that his mind is not well 
balanced ; that he is liable to be led astray by new notions; 
that he does not possess the power of discriminating between 
truth and error; or that, through a want of independence, 
he is liablé to be misled by others? This prejudice against 
Millenarians no doubt would, to a certain extent, be re- 
moved, if Christian ministers and the laity were better ac- 
quaiuted with the history of the doctrine which is so much 
disliked. And indeed there has been a favorable change in 
this respect within one or two years. The revival of the 
ancient doctrine respecting the second appearing of Christ, 
the resurrection of the saints to reign with him, and of the 
New Heavens and New Earth, occurred under very unfavor- 
able circumstances. As the inquiry on this subject com- 
menced at a time when many were agitated by the extrava- 
gances and errors of the followers of Mr. Miller; and as he 
coincided with Millenarians in respect to some ‘essential 
elements of their religious {faith, many persons have sup- 
posed that Millenarianism is nothing more than Millerism in 
another form. Furthermore, for some cause, Christians of 
this generation have not had their attention called to the 
subject ; and when it was preached or promulgated through 
the press, it was received as a new doctrine, and met with 
special opposition from those who are distinguished for con- 
servatism. In addition, a new séntiment had obtained a 
strong hold on the minds of many Christians, to which 
Millenarianism is antagonistical. Contrary to the belief of 
Christians in all former times, the expectation is indulged 
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that the prevalence of misbelief, and wickedness, and conse- 
quent disorder and misery, will gradually yield to the force 
of truth disseminated by the energy of the Christian church, 
and that the latter day of peace and holiness will be imper- 
ceptibly ushered in. But many have seen their mistake. 
They have learned that Millenarians have been the most re- 
luctant to make innovations; that the doctrine which they 
cherish has an easy and natural connexion with the “ faith 
once delivered to the saints; ” that they are almost without 
exception firm supporters of orthodoxy; and of all men the 
most seldom found “ doting about questions and strifes of 
words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, 
perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds.”—1 Tim. vi. 
4,5. It has been found that the first Christians were 
Millenarians, and that very many of the Puritan Fathers 
received the same doctrine; that those who are called 
modern Millenarians, for obvious reasons, do not shrink 
from a comparison of the ‘history of their doctrine with that 
of their opponents. The result is, Millenarians are not 
regarded with so much distrust and aversion as they have 
been. 

It is hoped that the appearance in the Journal of the 
sentiments of Dr. Mather respecting the Second Coming of 
Christ, the Resurrection of the Saints, and the New Heavens 
and the New Earth, will awaken a more earnest inquiry re- 
specting facts so interesting, and in which all true believers 
will find their everlasting joy and rejoicing. We should in. 
deed make it our first care to be united to Christ by faith; 
“to be found in him” renewed in his image. But no right- 
minded Christian will doubt the propriety of holding con- 
stantly in our minds and affections the end of our faith, even 
the glorious appearing of our Lord, and the perfection of the 
saints,#who shall be admitted into his presence. 

We have another reason for presenting the statement of 
Dr. Mather’s sentiments on this subject. We wish to bring 
to the notice of the readers of the Journal those considera- 
tions which have influenced the opinions of men who have 
lived at different periods, and which give a certain as- 
surance of the revelation of facts which constitute the 
elements, and we may say substance of what is peculiar to 
Millenarians. Our opponents accuse us of disagreeing among 
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ourselves. This ought not to cause great uneasiness, since 
it has ever been the standing argument of Catholics against 
all Protestants. And furthermore, it is no strange thing 
that persons who think independently, and who, for them- 
selves, derive their religious opinions from the sacred Scrip- 
tures, should have some differences among themselves. But 
yet it is a fact worthy to be noted, that Millenarians are 
very harmonious in their belief of those facts which are ob- 
jects of revelation, while they sometimes disagree in their 
attempts to obviate difficulties which necessarily invest sub- 
jects beyond our comprehension. We would not have the 
readers of the Journal think that we in all respects coin- 
cide with the sentiments of Dr. Mather. As it is not our 
object to present a review of his position on this subject, we 
shall endeavor to invite attention to what we receive, rather 
than to attempt a refutation of what we reject. 

Mr. Mather’s biographer, in presenting the views of his 
father respecting the ‘‘ Sacred Prophecies,” says: 

“T will here write those sentiments of these things of 
which the Doctor, just before he died, had a firm belief 
from a strict inquiry, long study, and much prayer; and, as 
near as I can, I will express his sentiments in his own 
words in the following assertions :— 

1. “The Second Coming of the Lord will be at and for the 
destruction of the man of sin, and the extinction of the 
Roman monarchy under the Papal form of it. He thought 
that, although wise men interpreted our Saviour’s coming 
én the clouds of heaven, and the brightness of his appearance, as 
if it meant anything besides His personal coming, herein 
they spoke foolishly and unaccountably. For as their 
interpretations leave us destitute of any proof that our 
Lord will ever come at all, so they go very far towards a 
trespass on the third commandment.” 

2. “The conflagration, described by the oracles of God in 
strong terms, and which we are warned of by the mouth of 
all the prophets, this conflagration will be at the second com- 
ing of the Lorp. To make the Petrine conflugration signify 
no more than the laying of Jerusalem and her daughter in 
ashes; and to make the new heavens and the new earth 
signify no more than the church state of the gospel, these are 
shameful hallucinations. And as for the new earth, b: ore 
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the arrival of which no man can reasonably expect happy 
times for the church of God upon earth, it is the greatest 
absurdity to say that it will take place before the Petrine 
conflagration. And there is no prospect of arguing to any 
purpose with such as can talk so very ridiculously.” 

3. “Upon the conflagration the glorious Gop will create 
new heavens and a new earth. In the upper part of our 
atmosphere, where will be the new heavens, there will be the 
holy city which Gop has prepared for his people. This holy 
city will be inhabited by the raised saints attending on our 
SAVIOUR there, and receiving the inconceivable recompenses 
of all their services and sufferings for Him. The new earth 
will be a Paradise, prepared for another people, and full of 
the goodness of the Lorp.” 

4, “Ir is impossible to find any inhabitants for the new 
earth, but a set of people that shall escape the conflagration. 
It is a thing plainly revealed unto us that our descending 
Redeemer, while yet at a further distance than he will even 
come when he sets fire to the earth, will by his Almighty 
voice raise the dead, whom he intends for blessedness, and so 
fetch them to him as to bring them with him: as he is going 
on in his nearer approaches with his illustrious retinue to 
give order for the tremendous fire, he will hear the cries of 
his chosen called and faithful ones, and he will send his 
angels to do for them as once for Elijah. These hundred 
and forty-four thousand servants of Gop and walkers with 
Him, that have the MARK of Gop upon them when the 
destroyers are going to hurt the earth, shall be caught up to 
meet the Lorp and with Him shall be in safety while they 
shall see the earth flaming under them. These are they who 
shall return to the new earth, possess it, and people it; they 
shall soon multiply into mighty nations upon it.” 

5. ,, THE process of judgment on-the sheep and goats, in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, has not one of the raised 
from the dead concerned in it; but it is a quick division and 
decision made by our LorD among the Christians who cry 
for mercy when they see the fire of Gop ready to seize upon 
them determining who shall be caught up to meet the Lorp, 
and who shall be left to the perdition of ungodly men in the 
flames before them, and there shall not one ungodly man be 
left living in the world.” 
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6. “THE raised saints in the new heavens will not marry 
nor be given in marriage, but be equal with the angels; the 
changed saints in the new earth will bucld houses and inhabit 
them, plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them, and will 
have an offspring that will be with them the blessed of the Lord; 
and if blessed, then sinless and deathless. The sacred Scrip- 
tures have expressly declared this difference between them.” 

7. “ WuIte the holy people on the new earth shall be cir- 
cumstanced like Adam and Eve in paradise, ina pure and 
spotless manner living unto Gop; the raised saints, being 
somewhat more angelically circumstanced, will be sent from 
time to time down from the new heavens unto them to be 
their teachers and rulers, and have power over nations, and 
the will of Gop will be done on earth as tt is tn heaven. This 
dispensation will continue at least a thousand years. Whether 
the translations from the new earth to the new heavens will. 
be successively during the thousand years, or all together 
after it, has not been discovered.” ' 

8. “THE new heaven in conjunction with the new earth 
under the influence of it, is that heavenly country which 
the patriarchs looked for. When the great Gop promised 
them that he would be their Gop and bless them, they under- 
stood it of his bringing them into this deathless and sinless 
world. They who expect the rest promised for the church 
of Gop upon earth to be found anywhere but in the new 
earth, and they who expect any happy times for the church 
in a world that hath death and sin in it; those do err not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the kingdom of Gop.” 

We will now examine some of Dr. Mather’s propositions, 
and compare them with Scripture, that we may determine 
whether he was warranted in giving them positively as the 
enunciation of undoubted fact. His biographer says: 

‘He thought that, although wise men have interpreted 
our Saviour’s coming in the clouds of heaven, and the 
brightness of his appearance, as if it meant anything 
besides his personal coming herein, they spake foolishly 
and unaccountably. For as their interpretations leave us 
destitute of any proof that our Lord will ever come at all, so 
they go very far towards a trespass on the third command- 
ment.” 

We will in the first place examine those Scriptures which 
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affirm the coming of Christ in the clouds, or in the clouds 
of heaven. 

“T saw in the night visions, and behold, one like the Son 
of man came in the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of days, and they brought him near before him” 
(Dan. vii. 18). We will not here attempt to examine the 
import of this Scripture, but will first refer to other passages 
which speak of the coming of Christ in the clouds. 

“ Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said ; nevertheless I 
say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven” (Matt. xxvi. 64. See also Mark xiv. 62; Luke 
xxii. 69). This was the answer that Jesus gave to the high 
priest, who said unto him, “I abjure thee by the living 
God, that thou tell us whether thou be the Christ the Son 
of God.” To this demand our Saviour gives an affirmative 
answer. He declared that he was. And he manifestly ap- 
plies to himself the passage which we have quoted from 
Daniel. That is, he affirmed that he was the personage 
whom Daniel foresaw coming in the clouds of heaven, and 
he assured the high priest that he would be a spectator of 
his august approach. These passages refer to the same per- 
gon and the same advent. . 

There is evidence that in the following passages the same 
coming of the Son of man is referred to which was described 
by the prophet. “ And then shall all the tribes of the earth 
mourn, and they shall see the Son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” ‘ And then 
shall they see the Son of man coming in the clouds with 
great power and glory.” “And then shall they see the Son 
of man coming in a cloud, with power and great glory.” 
“Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see 
him” (Rev. i. 7). The language in all these passages is 
nearly the same ; and those of them that are found in the 
New Testament are to be regarded as a repetition of that 
found in Daniel vii. 13, and a description of the same 
event. If that announces a literal coming, then a literal 
appearing is affirmed in the other Scriptures quoted above. 
But if the prophet saw only the representation of a manifes- 
tation of the divine power of the Saviour in the government 
of the world, and protecting and defending his church, then 
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our Saviour and his servant John spake of the same thing 
under the imagery of the coming of the Son of man in the 
clouds of heaven. If there are other passages in which 
similar language is found, they do not teach a personal 
coming more plainly or conclusively than it is taught in 
those already quoted. 

If it should be said that a literal coming of our Saviour in 
the clouds is affirmed (though not in form, yet in fact) in 
Acts i. 11, we could not deny it; yet we should say, if all 
other descriptions of his coming in the clouds refer to a 
providential coming, then, by applying the laws of language, 
or perhaps we should say by the abuse of the laws of lan- 
guage by which they are deprived of their obvious mean- 
ing, to this passage, we could make it signify about what we 
might wish to have it teach. On the other hand, if Acts fi. 
11 were the only reference to the coming of Christ in the 
clouds, we should be under an absolute necessity to derive 
from it a coming to reign personally on the earth. It is 
very generally believed that the Scriptures teach that Christ 
will come in the clouds of heaven literally, personally. But 
where is this fact taught? If it be not taught in the pas- 
sages quoted, where is it taught? And if it is not taught in 
all of them, how shall we show that it is taught in any of 
them? Is the personal coming of Christ a mere tradition, 
which the Christian world have been united in receiving as 
an undoubted fact revealed in Scripture, while there is no 
passage to be found in which it is affirmed! Have Chris- 
tians derived a literal fact from language which, when pro. 
perly interpreted, they concede refers to no such thing, but 
only images forth some event under the government of God! 

There are Scriptures which speak of the coming of Christ 
without the adjunct of “in the clouds,” or “in the clouds of 
heaven.” Do these describe a literal personal coming, or do 
they simply affirm a fact in his government of the world or 
his church? We will present some of these passages. 

“ And ye shall flee to the valley of the mountains; for 
the valley of the mountains shall reach unto Azal: yea, ye 
shall flee like as ye fled from before the earthquake in the 
days of Uzziah king of Judah: and the Lord my God shall 
come and all the saints with thee” (Zech. xiv. 5). It will 
be presumed, that none of the readers of the Journal will 
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have any disposition to deny that Christ is the being who is 
designated in the phrase, “The Lord my God.” Let it here 
be noted that it is said that his saints will come with him. 

By referring to the New Testament we shall find that the 
coming of Christ with the saints is referred to as a fixed 
certainty, as clearly revealed, as from the use of similar 
language there is evidently a reference to the same coming 
here described, in the passages to which we shall now 
refer. 

“Seeing it ts a righteous thing with God to recompense 
tribulation to them that trouble you; and to you who are 
troubled, rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming 
fire taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of his power, when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all 
them that believe (because our testimony among you was 
believed) in that day.” (2 Thess. i. 6-10.) At this coming 
Christ is to be glorified in his saints, and, therefore, we 
may suppose that it synchronizes with his coming with his 
saints, foretold in Zechariah. 

“ And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 
of these things, saying, behold the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of his saints.” (Jude v. 14.) 

“ But every man in his own order: Christ the first fruits: 
afterwards iney that are Christ’s at his coming.” (1 Cor. xv. 
23.) The language is varied a little here, but yet there can, 
we think, be no doubt that the same event is referred to, 
“For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will he bring with him.” 
(1 Thess. iv. 14.) The sense, in substance, is here affirmed 
with what the prophet Zechariah saw. And we know that 
the resurrection of the just is referred to in the context, 
wherein there is a more full description of the august ap- 
pearing, or coming of the Saviour with his saints. 

“ And then shall that wicked be revealed, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy 
with the brightness of his coming.” (2 Thess. ii. 8.) “ When 
the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
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angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory.” (Matt. xxv. 31.) 

“ Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me 
at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.” (2 Tim. iv. 8.) “So Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many, and unto them that 
look for him shall he appear the second time without sin 
unto salvation.” (Heb. ix. 28.) 

There are other passages in which the coming revelation 
or appearing of our Lord is foretold, but it is presumed that 
if a literal appearing be not declared by the texts already 
quoted, it cannot be proved from any other Scriptures. 
These references will, therefore, be amply sufficient for our 
purpose. 

There is one fact to which we wish to direct the careful 
attention of the readers of the Journal. It is this: whenever 
Christ or any of the writers of the New Testament speak of 
his, then future, coming, they introduce it as an event pre- 
viously revealed. We think in no instance is it mentioned 
or alluded to as a new revelation. It is one of the things 
everywhere assumed on the authority of a divine revelation, 
and one well known to all who knew the Old Testament 
Scriptures. And furthermore, there were certain familiar 
forms of expression which were employed when they spoke 
of it. Where did they find this event revealed? Was it 
in other sacred writings not known to us, or in a tradition- 
ary account of divine commynications? Most evidently 
not. The Old Testament Scriptures which we now have 
were their authority. They were the Scriptures of truth, to 
which they referred. And we think we hazard nothing in 
affirming that no other coming of our Lord is foretold in the 
New Testament than what had been foretold in the Old. 
But where in the Old Testament Scriptures is the second 
coming of Christ predicted, if not in the passages already 
referred to? Understand us. We do not deny that in very 
many places this event is predicted; but we do affirm, 
that if the passages quoted do not refer to a personal coming, 
such an appearing cannot be proven from any other. If we 
have not referred to those Scriptures which are the most 
clear and explicit on this subject, we have not done what 
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we wished, and what we have designed to do. Furthermore 
we have referred to those texts from which the writers of 
the New Testament seem evidently to have borrowed their 
language when speaking of the ‘glorious appearing of the 
Lord. Indeed, the language employed in the Old Testament 
seems to have had the force of technical words or phrases 
with the writers of the New Testament. Do they refer to 
the coming of the Son of man in the clouds of heaven? They 
employ the language of Daniel to give utterance to what 
they wish to communicate. Do they wish to speak of the 
saints as attendants on Christ at his advent? From Zechariah 
they obtain an expression which will unerringly indicate 
their meaning. We will further add, that if there are other 
Scriptures from which a future personal appearing of the 
Lord Jesus could be proved, though it should be made to 
appear that such a coming is not indicated in those referred 
to, we would thank any person to tell us where they are 
to be found. 

Does any one say that some of the passages quoted teach 
a future personal advent, and some do not? Which do not? 
Are they those found in the Old Testament? But these are 
manifestly the very passages to which reference is had by 
the writers of the New Testament to prove that God had 
promised a literal coming. These are the passages from 
which they borrow their language when they speak of it: 
if, indeed, they anywhere do refer to such an appearing. 

Which do declare a personal coming? Shall we say that 
it is taught in the following Scriptures? ‘Christ the first 
fruits: afterwards they that are Christ’s at his coming.” 
“And unto them that look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation.” And where shall we look 
for a revelation of what is referred to in these passages, as a 
fixed certainty, if not to, “‘ And the Lord my God shall come, 
and all the saints with thee,” and to other passages in which 
similar language is employed, and with like import? Let 
us say again, what text shall we select to prove that Christ 
will come again personally, while we must not, by following 
the laws of language, determine that such a coming is 
taught in all the texts we have referred to above? 

If any of these prove that Christ will come personally, 
then they all do. And if these do not teach a literal ap- 
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pearing, then such an appearing cannot be found in the 
Scriptures. Are the readers of the Journal ready to discard 
this fundamental article of the Christian faith? We trust 
not. It is too dear to them, too clearly revealed in the 
Scriptures of truth, and too intimately connected with the 
judgment, the resurrection of the body, and the blessedness 
of the saints, to be abandoned for the sake of sustaining a 
favorite theory respecting what shall be before Christ shall 
appear. 

But if a personal appearing of the Lord Jesus is taught 
in the Scriptures which we have quoted, and in similar pas- 
sages, then it is obvious that that appearing will be “at and 
for the destruction of the man of sin,” as maintained by Dr. 
Mather, and will be pre-millennial. We have no need to 
prove that Dan. vii. 18; Zech. xiv. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 8, refer 
to events contemporaneous with the destruction of the man 
of sin, and the commencement of the reign of righteousness 
on the earth. Which shall we do? Shall we abandon the 
belief that the Scriptures teach that Christ will appear the 
second time literally, personally ; or shall we admit the doc- 
trine of the pre-millennial advent? One or the other we 
must do. We do talk “foolishly and unaccountably” [for 
we could not give a reason for what we should say], if we 
adhere to the belief of a personal coming, and at the same 
time refer all those Scriptures which represent that Christ 
will appear, will come, will be revealed, will come in the 
clouds of heaven, to something besides a literal appearing. 

II. The positions of our author respecting the conflagra- 
tion, and the new heavens, and the new earth, are worthy of 
consideration. He says:— 

“To make the Petrine conflagration signify no more than 
the laying of Jerusalem and her daughter in ashes; and to 
make the new heavens and the new earth signify no more 
than the church state of the gospel,—these are shameful 
hallucinations; and as for the new earth, before the arrival 
of which no man can reasonably expect happy times for the 
church of God upon earth, it is the greatest absurdity to say 
that it will take place before the Petrine conflagration. 
And there is no prospect of arguing to any purpose with 
such as can talk so very ridiculously.” 

Let us examine these statements by the Scriptures of truth, 
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It will be desirable to ascertain, if possible, where the 
promise of new heavens and a new earthis made. We have 
reason to suppose that the state of things indicated by these 
names is often mentioned by the prophets under different 
forms, or by different language. But we propose now to 
examine those Scriptures where these names are used. The 
new heavens and the new earth are promised in the follow- 
ing Scripture. 

“ For behold, I create new heavens and a new earth: and 
the former shall not be remembered nor come to mind” (Isa. 
Ixv. 17). It is evident that the race of men will continue, 
and that children will be born, after this creation, and that 
they will inhabit the new earth; for the prophet describes 
the condition of those who dwell upon it as follows. ‘ But 
be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create; for 
behold I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a 
joy. And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy with my 
people; and the voice of weeping shall be no more heard in 
her, nor the voice of crying. There shall be no more thence 
an infant of days, nor an old man that hath not filled his 
days; for the child shall die an hundred years old: but the 
sinner beng an hundred years old shall be accursed. And 
they shall build houses and inhabit them; and they shall 
plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. They shall not 
build and another inhabit; they shall not plant and another 
eat ; for as the days of a tree, are the days of my people, 
and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands, 
They shall not labour in vain, nor bring forth for trouble; 
for they are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their 
offspring with them. And it shall come to pass, that before 
they call I will answer ; and while they are yet speaking I 
will hear. The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and 
the lion shall eat straw like the bullock; and dust shall be 
the serpent’s meat. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain, saith the Lord” (Isa. lxv. 18-25). 

Should any say this is a description of heavenly things 
after the human race shall cease to propagate itself, and the 
earth shall have been annihilated, it were useless to attempt 
to refute them; for when men maintain opinions without 
reason and against reason, a wise man will not expect to 
convince them of their folly by arguments. “For as the 
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new heavens and the new earth, which I will make, shall 
remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and 
your name remain.” (Isaiah lxvi. 22.) Here, also, it is mani- 
fest that the new earth is the abode of men who live upon 
the products of the earth, and who have bodies of flesh as 
we have. But we would remark that we learn from the 
context that previous to the creation of the new heavens and 
the new earth there will be a terrific destruction of wicked 
men. The prophet says, “And they shall go forth, and 
look upon the carcasses of the men that have transgressed 
against me; for their worm shall not die, neither shall their 
fire be quenched; and they shall be an abhorring to all 
flesh.” (Isa. lxvi. 24.) This destruction and burning is 
more fully set forth in 2 Peter iii., to which we refer below. 

When will the state of things indicated by the terms New 
Heaven and New Earth exist? Does the Christian church 
now inhabit the new earth, and are we now surrounded by 
the new heavens? Certainly the present state of things is 
no way answerable to the description given above. 

We will now refer you to another passage in which the 
new heavens and the new earth are spoken of. “ Never- 
theless we, according to his promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” (2 Peter 
iii. 12.) Where are the new heavens and new earth pro- 
mised? Without any doubt, in the Scriptures already 
quoted. We will now inquire again when will they be 
made? The context gives the answer. It will be after the 
conflagration, when “the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; 
the earth also, and all the works therein, shall be burned 
up.” (2 Peter iii. 10.) At that time the apostle says will 
be “the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men.” 
(2 Peter iii. 7.) 

We suppose there are those who will say that the predic- 
tion respecting the conflagration of the earth and the ele- 
ments was fulfilled at the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that the new heavens and new earth now exist. But was 
the earth deluged with fire? and did the elements melt with 
fervent heat when Jerusalem was destroyed, as the windows 
of heaven were opened, and the old world was overflowed 
with water at the flood? Certainly no such thing occurred 
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when Jerusalem was overthrown But the conflagration 
described by Peter will be universal, like the flood in the 
days of Noah. 

“ Knowing this first that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers walking after their own lusts, and saying, Where is 
the promise of his coming; for since the fathers fell asleep 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation? For this they are willingly ignorant of that 
by the word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth 
standing out of the water and in the water, wheréby the 
world that then was, being overflowed with water, perished. 
But the heavens and the earth, which are now by the 
same word, are kept in store, reserved unto fire against 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men?” If it 
had been designed to foreshow in the Scriptures the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when it was overthrown by the Romans, 
it would seem to have been more appropriate to have repre- 
sented the Jews as willingly ignorant that Jerusalem had 
been ever destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar. There isso much 
violence done to language by making this conflagration a 
description of the burning of Jerusalem, and the new 
heavens and the new earth, identical with the present 
state of the Christian church, that we exceedingly wonder 
why those who thus interpret this Scripture are not so much 
ashamed of their interpretation that they refuse to acknow- 
ledge it as their own. It is presumed that none of the 
readers of the Journal have such views of the import of 
the passage. 

Let it be noted that the conflagration here described will 
be at the second coming of Christ; for in reference to it the 
scoffers will say, ‘“‘ Where is the promise of his coming?” 
Again it will be at the day of judgment, frequently men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, as is clearly indicated in the 
following—“ Reserved unto fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men.” Hence it appears that at 


the coming of Christ the earth will be burned, ungodly men 
will be judged and doomed to perdition, and subsequently 
an order of things will be instituted denominated new heavens 
and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Now, if 
we turn back to Isaiah, where the new heavens and the 
new earth, which Peter speaks of, were promised, we shall 
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find that on the new earth they “shall build houses and 
inhabit them ; and they shall plant vineyards and eat the 
frit of them;” that children will be born, for “they shall 
not labour in vain, nor bring forth for trouble, for they are the 
seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring with 
them.” The earth will therefore be inhabited by a race of 
men who shall live upon the fruits of it. Does what is 
described in these passages exist now, or will it in the 
millennial state? If we say it exists now, then the coming 
of Christ is already passed, the judgment is passed, and no 
better state of things is to be looked for upon the earth. Is 
it future, but after the millennial period? Then between 
the present time and the creation of the new heavens and 
the new earth there will be a space of at least a thousand 
years of great peace and prosperity to the church, when 
Satan shall not deceive the nations. 

But we are commanded to watch for the appearing ofChrist 
here predicted, for we know not that he will not come this 
day. If, however, the Lord has revealed in the Scriptures 
that his appearing will be at least a thousand years from this 
“time, we do know certainly that he will not come in our day 
unless we live a thousand years. Furthermore, the confla- 
gration described by Peter will be at that coming of Christ, 
foretold by the prophets and confirmed by himself and his 
apostles, when he shall by the brightness of his appearing 
destroy the man of sin or the persecuting power which 
John puts before the millennium, or at its commencement. 
There will be no long period of peace and godly prosperity to 
the church before the coming of the Son of man in the 
clouds of heaven. The Scriptures speak of no such happy 
times before that event. On the contrary, they represent 
that the enemy will triumph until the appearance of the 
Son of man in the clouds. But when the apostle saw in 
vision the righteous dead rising to reign with Christ a 
thousand years, did he not have a prophetic view of great 
peace, joy, and blessedness? Since, therefore, a happy state 
to the church will commence at the beginning of the thousand 
years, we must conclude that then the new heavens and 
the new earth will be created, to continue not a thousand 
years only, but for ever. 

We would earnestly invite attention to the declaration of 
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Dr. Mather that—‘‘ No man can reasonably expect happy 
times for the church of God upon earth before the a ‘ 

of the new earth.” Are such times anywhere foretold by 

the prophets? Are they foretold in the New Testament? 

Where in all the Scriptures are we taught that there will 

be any period, however brief, or a thousand years of peace, of 
true blessedness to the church of Christ, before the promised 

new heaven and new earth shall be created? Nowhere can 

such a prediction be found. On the contrary, from the pro- 

phets, from the parables of our Saviour, from all his 

teachings, from the revelations made to his servants, we 

learn that the church must be surrounded by the enemies of 
God, must be afflicted with false brethren until God shall 

renovate the earth. 

But when he creates the new heavens and the new earth 
he will send Jesus according to his promise. And his saints 
will come with him and will reign with him. 

In conclusion, we would ask the readers of the Journal 
whether they have ever considered the import of the peti- 
tion in the Lord’s prayer, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” Can this be before the” 
creation of the new heavens and the new earth; before the 
saints shall be raised and made equal unto the angels; before 
the Lord shall come with them, and the inhabitants of the 
earth shall be all righteous? Must we not have as much 
as this in our minds if we sincerely pray for what is indi- 
cated in this petition? And if Christ has taught us to pray 
for this, may we not suppose that it is predicted in the 
Scriptures, so that we can pray, believing in the divine 
word that our prayer shall be answered? Here is a marvel- 
lous thing! While millenarians are few and their doctrine 
is much spoken against, the whole Christian world daily 
pray for the accomplishment of all that is embraced in the 
millenarian doctrine! Is not this so? And are not our 
opponents with us when they draw near to God in hum- 
ble worship, and in their supplications give utterance to 
the most intense, the most earnest longings of their souls? 
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Art. VI.—A DESIGNATION AND EXPOSITION OF THB 
FiGuRES OF IsAIAH, CHAPTERS XXX. and XXXI. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


' Tne prophet first inveighs against those who deserted 
Jehovah, and sent ambassadors to Egypt to purchase help; 
and predicts the disappointment and shame in which the 
policy was to end. He then contrasts with the disastrous 
“results of their reliance on men, the safety, prosperity, and 
peace they were to enjoy, when God should interpose and 
give them redemption by his Almighty arm. 

1, 2. Hypocatastases. ‘Woe to the rebellious children, 
saith Jehovah, who form a plan but not from me; who cover 
with a covering, but not by my Spirit, that they may add sin 
tosin;”v.1. To form a plan of policy without taking coun- 
sel of Jehovah, was an act of apostasy from him—to turn to 
men for protection was to renounce him as their covenant 
God, and transfer their trust from him to them. To cover 
with a covering, denoting a studied and specious conceal- 
ment, is used by hypocatastasis to signify that they veiled 
their plan from the public eye, and kept it a secret, so that 
to the sin of apostasy from God they added also the sin of 
hypocrisy and deception towards men. 

8. Metaphor in the use of add. The two sins were not 
literally added together, like arithmetical numbers, or drops 
of water, so as to become one; #at was impossible. The 
verb is used by a metaphor. © indicate simply that they 
were conjoined, and beleaged to the same scheme of 
agency. 

4, Metonymy of mouth, for Jehovah himself—“ Who 
walk to go down to Egypt, but have not asked my mouth; 
to streugthen themselves with the strength of Pharaoh, and 
to trust in the shadow of Egypt ;” v. 2. They designed to 
form an alliance with the Egyptian monarch, and relied on 
him for defence, instead of Jehovah. 

5. Elliptical metaphor in the ascription of a shadow to 
Egypt, in which the Israelites desired to place themselves 
for protection from the evils to which they were exposed. . 

6. Elliptical metaphor, in attributing a shadow to Egypt 
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in which the Israelites might find shelter as from the heat of 
the sun. “But'the strength of Egypt shall be to you for 
shame, and your trust in the shadow of Egypt for con- 
fusion ;” v. 3. The folly and guilt of their procedure was. to 
become so manifest as to confound them, and cover them 
with blushes. 

“ For his princes are in Zoan, and his ambassadors arrive 
at Hanes; all are ashamed of a people who cannot profit 
them; a people not for help and not for psofit, but for 
shame and also a reproach;” v. 4, 6. Zoan, the Tanais of 
the Greeks, was an ancient city of Lower Egypt, and a royal 
residence. The court was doubtless there at the time, and 
the ambassadors were Pharaoh’s, sent to meet those of the 
Tsraelitish monarch at Hanes, which was somewhat nearer 
Judea. 

The prophet next describes the journey of the Israelitish 
ambassadors with presents to the monarch of Egypt to pur- 
chase his alliance. ‘The burden of the beasts of the south 
in a land of suffering and distress, whence are the adder and 
the fiery flying serpent; they are carrying on the shoulder 
of young asses their wealth, and on the hump of camels 
their treasures to a people who cannot profit;” v. 6. The 
land of distress is the wilderness which separates Palestine 
from Egypt: and it is described to show the unsuitableness 
of the means which the Israelites had chosen for their secu- 
rity. The very journey the ambassadors were to make to 
reach Egypt was obe of extreme peril. In forsaking 
Jehovah, they forsook tue only being who could defend 
them ; and exposed themselves to severe deprivations and 
great dangers, in bearing away ‘heir treasures to purchase 
an ally who would yield them no aia, 

“ For the Egyptians shall help in vain and to no purpose : 
Therefore have I cried concerning this—Their strength is 
to sit still;’ v.7. Their ability to meet their dangers— 
their safety depended on their continuing their trust 
in Jehovah. Every step they took towards forming an 
alliance with Egypt, carried them from security into weak- 
ness and danger. 

7. Metaphor in the use of mouth. ‘“ Now, go write it 
before them in a tablet, and inscribe it in a book, that it 
‘may be for the time to come for ever and éver :—That: this 
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is a rebellious people, lying children, children that will not 
hear the law of the Lord: which say to the seer see not; 
and to the prophets, prophesy not unto us right things: 
speak unto us smooth things; prophesy deceits ;” v. 8-10. 
As that which is smooth to the touch is pleasing, by smooth 
things from the prophets are meant predictions or announce- 
ments that met the tastes of the apostates. This demand at 
one time that the seers should not see the visions which God 
presented to them; and at another, that they should accom- 
modate their messages to the wishes of the rebellious and 
lying children whom they addressed, and directly pervert 
and desecrate their office by prophesying deceits, indicates 
a most bold and daring impiety. ‘The leaders were not con- 
tent with simply apostatizing from God; they undertook to 
prostitute the prophetic office to their purposes, and give, 
in appearance at least, the sanction of Jehovah to their 
wickedness; in the hope thereby, probably, of calming the 
fears of the doubting, and making their measures acceptable 
to the people. 

8, 9. Hypocatastases. “Get you out of the way; turn 
aside out of the path: cause the Holy One of Israel to cease 
from before us;” v. 11. This is still addressed to the pro- 
phets. To get out of the way and turn aside from the path, 
are hypocatastases, for violating the law of their office, by 
false announcements, or declining to make any announce- 
ments at all. The command to cause the Holy One to cease 
from before them, seems to mean that the prophets should 
refuse to deliver any messages from him, and perhaps 
declare that he no* longer made any communications to 
them : that the apostates might be left, apparently, without 
obstruction, to follow their own counsels. 

10, 11. Comparisons. “Therefore, thus saith the Holy One 
of Israel, Because of your rejection of this word, and:ye 
have trusted in oppression and perverseness and have-relied 
thereon; therefore shall this iniquity be to you likea breach 
that is ready to fall, swelling out in a high wall, whose 
breaking may come suddenly, at an instant. And it shall 
be broken as the breaking of a potter’s vessel that is dashed 
in pieces: he shall not spare; so that there shall not be 
found in the breaking a sherd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to dip water from a pool;” v. 13,14. Their apostasy 
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from Jehovah, and alliance with the Egyptians, and impious 
expedients to give it effect, instead of adding to their 
strength, instantly placed them in a condition of weakness 
and danger, like a wall of a city, which instead of standing 
erect and firm, is swelling out, and ready to fall at any 
instant, and leave the inhabitants who rely on it for safety, 
exposed to the unobstructed inroads of the enemy. 

12. Elliptical metaphor, in the use of returning, a move- 
ment in space, for becoming obedient. ‘“ For thus saith the 
Lord God, the Holy One of Israel ; in returning and rest shall 
ye be saved; in quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength; and ye would not,” v. 15. By returning is 
doubtless meant a return to their allegiance to Jehovah; 
the rest to which they were to return was an abstinence 
from attempts to protect themselves by the Egyptian alliance; 
—the sitting still which it had before been declared was their 
strength. By refraining from endeavors to defend them- 
selves by unlawful means, and calmly confiding in God, 
they would have his omnipotence on their side, and be 
‘shielded at once from conquest and from danger. 

13, 14. Comparisons. “But ye said no: for we will flee 
upon horses ; therefore shall ye flee. And we will ride upon 
the swift; therefore shall they that pursue you be swift; 
one thousand at the rebuke of one; at the rebuke of five 
shall ye flee ; till ye be left as a mast on the top of a mountain, 
and as an ensign on a hill,” v. 16,17. The design of the 
comparison seems to be to indicate the smallness of the 
number that would remain. They were to flee, and be pur- 
sued to destruction, till the survivors would be like a mast 
or signal pole on the top of a mountain, which is specially 
distinguishable and conspicuous, because it stands alone; 
no other object rising nigh it to obstruct the beholder’s eyé 
or divide his attention. The panic with which they were 
to be struck, was to be such that no numbers either of their 
own troops or of the allies whom they might call to their 
assistance, would contribute at all to their safety. Not only 
would a thousand be thrown into a rout at the rebuke of 
one, but five of the enemy would drive the whole of them 
into a flight. What picture of the disastrous results of war 
« commenced with an impious contempt of God, ever tran- 
scended this? 
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The prophet now proceeds to predict, that because of the 
great punishments he was thus to inflict on them, he would 
wait for a period before he interposed to restore them to 
safety and peace. 

. 15. Hypocatastasis in the use of an exaltation of God in 
place, for a brighter display of his attributes. ‘ And there- 
fore will the Lord wait that he may be gracious unto you, 
and therefore will he be exalted, that he may have mercy 
on you. For the Lord is a God of judgment, blessed are 
all they that wait for him,” v.18. The reason that God 
would wait before he manifested his grace to them was, the 
terrible calamities with which he was thus to overwhelm 
them ; and they are the calamities, it would seem from the 
promises that follow, that have filled up the long space that 
has since intervened; and it is by the display of his justice 
through this vast series of ages, and verification of the truth 
of his word, that the way is preparing for their restoration 
as his chosen people. 

“For the people in Zion shall dwell at Jerusalem: thou 
shalt weep no more; he shall be very gracious unto thee 
at the voice of thy cry: when he shall hear it, he will 
answer thee,” v. 19. This indicates more than a mere 
release from the evils of a disastrous war. It implies their 
repentance and a return to God, a manifestation of his great 
grace, their restoration to Zion as their residence, and 
exemption for ever from sorrow. No such change in their 
character and relation to him has yet taken place. It is 
undoubtedly still future. 

“Though Jehovah will give you bread of affliction, and 
water of adversity, yet no more shall thy teachers hide 
themselves, but thine eyes shall see thy teachers,” v. 20. 
This refers, it is probable, to the period that is immediately 
to precede their repentance and conversion. It is to be a 
time of great difficulty and affliction from their enemies; 
yet: they are to have teachers who will not suppress their 
messages from God, as the prophets were compelled by 
the apostate party not to proclaim his word in respect to 
the alliance with Egypt; but they will present themselves 
openly to the people and perform their office with fidelity. 

16. Hypocatastasis. ‘ And thine ears shall hear a word 
' from behind thee, saying, This is the way; walk ye in it,’ 
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when ye turn to the right, and when ye turn to the left,” v. 
21. A way in which they were to walk is put for the 
divine commands which they were to make the rule of their 
life. The voice from behind them, as from the cloud that 
followed the Israelites in their passage through the Red Sea, 
is to direct them to obey those commands, although the 
course which they enjoin seems to be a deflection some- 
times to the right hand, and sometimes to the left. 

17. Apostrophe. ‘And ye shall defile the covering of 
thy graven images of silver, and the ornament of thy molten 
images of gold: thou shalt cast them away as an abomina- 
ble thing. Begone! thou shalt say to it,” v. 22. This 
disgust with their idols is frequently predicted as to mark 
the period of God’s intervention to convert and redeem 
them: as chap. ii. 18-20; xxxi. 7. God is then to crown 
them with abundance and prosperity in their land. 

* And he shall give the rain of thy seed with which thou 
shalt sow thy ground, and of the increase of the earth, and it 
shall be rich and plenteous. In that day shall thy cattle feed 
in large pastures. And the oxen and the asses that work the 
ground, shall eat salted provender which has been winnowed 
with the sieve and fan. And there shall be on every high 
mountain, and on every elevated hill, channels, streams of 
water, in the day of great slaughter, when the towers fall,” 
v. 28, 24, 25. It is given as a mark of the ease and abun- 
dance that are to distinguish that period, that the cattle that 
labor in the culture of the earth are not to be dependent for 
their sustenance on the produce of the pastures, but are to 
be fed on grain that is to be winnowed from chaff, and made 
still more tasteful by the addition of salt. The day of great 
slaughter, and the fall of the towers, it is shown in other 
passages, is to be the day of Christ’s visible interposition to 
destroy his haughty enemies, and restore the Israelites to 
their ancient land. As chap. ii. 12-15: “For there is a 
day to Jehovah of hosts upon or against everything that is 
high and lofty, and upon everything exalted, and it comes 
down; and on all the cedars of Lebanon, and on all the 
oaks of Basan; and upon all the high mountains, and upon 
all the elevated hills, and upon every high tower, and upon 
every fenced wall; and upon all ships of Tarshish, and 
upon all images of desire.” Also chap. Ixvi. 15-17. That 
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there is then to be a tempest of rain, hail, and fire, is also 
foreshown, Ezekiel xxxviii. 22. “And I will rain upon 
him, and upon his bands, and upon the many people that are 
with him, an overflowing rain, and great hail-stones, fire and 
brimstone.” And that the streams on the mountains are to 
be confined to that epoch seems clear, from their predicted 
existence being limited to that day. 

18,19. Comparisons. ‘ And the light of the moon shall 
be as the light of the sun; and the light of the sun shall be 
sevenfold, as the light of seven days, in the day that the 
Lord bindeth up the breach of his people, and healeth the 
stroke of their wound,” v. 26. That this prediction is to be 
taken literally, is seen from the comparisons of the new light 
of the moon and sun to that of the sun ordinarily, and to 
its light raised to a sevenfold intensity; as it is a law of that 
figure, that the things compared are compared according to 
their real nature, and therefore are named literally. If it is 
not the light of the moon that is compared to that of the 
sun, and of the sun that is compared to its own light aug- 
mented to a sevenfold brilliance, what are the things that 
are compared? What are the subjects of the propositions? 
There are certainly no means of determining. The predic- 
tion indicates a change, therefore, it seems probable, that is to 
take place at the creation of the new heavens and new earth. 

20, 21. Hypocatastases in the use of breach and wound, 
injuries that are proper only to individuals, as substitutes for 
the calamities and judgments with which the Israelites as a 
people were smitten. The period of the great change in 
the atmosphere which the prediction foreshows, is to be that 
of God’s interposition to bind up the breach of the nation, 
and heal their wound. It is to be at the epoch therefore of 
Christ’s second coming, when they are to be redeemed from 
their enemies, and restored to their land, and the earth and 
air are to be renovated, and made fit for the residence of the 
risen saints, and the regenerated nations. The prophet 
proceeds accordingly to depict the mode of his interposition. 

22, 23, 24. Metaphors, in the use of burning, heavy, and 
full. ‘Behold the name of Jehovah cometh from afar, 
burning his anger, and heavy the flame: his lips are full of 
wrath,” v.27. His anger is said to burn to indicate its 
vehemence, and the flame to be heavy, to express its insup- 
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portableness, or the vastness of its manifestations. His lips 
are said to be full of wrath, to denote that he is to breathe 
out overwhelming expressions of his anger, or a devouring 
fire, like that with which he is to consume the man of sin” 
(2 Thess. ii. 8). This is indicated in the next expression. 

, 25. Comparison, of his tongue to fire. “And his tongue as 
a devouring fire,” v.27. This description clearly bespeaks 
a visible manifestation of himself. His coming from afar, 
is his descent in the clouds of heaven; the flaming fire 
which flashes from his presence, is the fire of his vengeance, 
with which he is to consume his enemies; and his tongue 
is to pronounce a sentence that will be to them like a 
devouring flame. This comparison, indeed, makes it certain 
that he is to be visibly present; as it is the law of that fig- 
ure, that the things compared are those which the names 
by which they are designated, literally denote. His tongue 
is literally, therefore, to be as a devouring fire in the sen- 
tences of wrath it will pronounce; and thence he is to be 
visibly present. 

26. Comparison. “And his breath, like an overflowing 
stream, shall divide as far as the neck,” v.28. That the 
breath of Jehovah is to divide at the neck, like an over- 
flowing stream that rises to that point, leaving only the 
head out of the water, implies that it is to threaten all who 
are immerged in it with destruction. The comparison here 
again shows that the fiery breath of Jehovah is literally to 
be effused on his enemies; and therefore that he is to be 
literally present. 

27, 28. Hypocatastases : “To sift the nations in the sieve 
of perdition, and there shall be a bridle in the jaws of the 
people to mislead them,” v. 28. To sift the nations with a’ 
sieve of perdition, that is, a sieve that consigns them: to per- 
dition, by showing that they are all chaff, is used by substi- 
tution fur a judicial process which shall show them to be 
God’s enemies, and sentence them to destruction. In like 
manner a bridle in the jaws of the people that misleads 
them, is put for some analogous instrument, or means of 
influence, such as false doctrines, or the authority of apos- 
tate teachers and rulers, that is to lead them into rebellion. 
The antichristian ‘nations are at that period to be under the 
dominion of powerful and fatal delusions, The prophet now 
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contrasts their dreadful condition with the joyfulness that is 
to reign in the hearts of his people. 

29, 30. Comparisons: ‘ But a song shall be to you, like 
the night of the consecration of a feast, and joy of beart like 
one marching with a pipe to go into the mountain of Jeho- 
vah, to the Rock of Israel,” v. 29. The Israelites are to 
have such a sense of their security from the presence of 
Jehovah to protect them, that they are to rejoice as at the 
_ festivals when the gates of the city were open to the access 
of whoever pleased; when acts of worship occupied the 
population, and gladness reigned, instead of fear. 

81. Elliptical metaphor, in denominating Jehovah “the 
Rock of Israel,”—-to indicate the impregnableness of the 
defence which he is to yield to his people. 

“ And Jehovah shall cause to be heard the majesty of his 
voice; and the descent of his arm shall he cause to be seen, 
with indignation of anger, and a flame of devouring fire, 
scattering, and rain, and hailstones,” v. 30. This indicates, 
again, in the most emphatic manner, that God is to appear 
in person. ‘The scene described is that of his descent ina 
flaming tempest, uttering his voice in majesty, hurling his 
avenging bolts against his enemies, and dashing on them a 
storm of rain and hail, as in his interposition to deliver 
David from the assassins whom Saul had get to destroy him. 
“Then did the earth shake and quake, and the foundations 
of the mountains trembled and were shaken, because he was 
angry. There went up smoke in his wrath, and fire from 
his mouth devours. Coals are kindled from it. And he 
bowed the heavens and came down, and gloom was under 
his feet. And he rode on acheruband flew; he flew on the 
wings of the wind. He made darkness his covering; his tent’ 
about him dark waters, thick clouds. From the brightness 
before him his clouds passed, hailstones, and coals of fire, 
Then Jehovah thundered in the heaven, and the Highest 
gave his voice, hailstones and coals of fire. Then sent he 
his arrows and scattered them, and many lightnings and 
discomfited them. Then were seen the channels of waters, 
and the foundations of the earth discovered at thy rebuke, 
O Jehovah, at the blast of the breath of thy wrath. He 
extends his hand from above, he takes me, he draws me 
out of many waters, He delivers me from my strong 
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enemies and from my haters, because they aremany. They 
surprised me in the day of my calamity; but Jehovah was 
my stay; and he brought me out into a large place.”— 
Psalm xviii. 7-19. The epiphany predicted in the text, is 
thus in all its essential features like that here described. 
Jehovah utters a voice that bespeaks his deity ; he stretches 
down his arm to hurl his bolts at his enemies; he breathes 
from his lips a devouring fire; he flashes on them his light- 
ning shafts scattering them; and dashes on them a tempest 
of rain and hail. 

32. Metonymy of Assyria, for its inhabitants, “For at 
the voice of Jehovah shall Assyria be broken; with the rod 
shall he smite” them. 

33. Metaphor in the use of broken for destroyed. As to 
break a vessel, a rod, or a weapon, is to destroy it for the 
purpose for which it is formed, so the breaking of the 
Assyrians is to be an analogous dissolution and destruction 
of their hosts. By the Assyrians are meant doubtless the 
great enemies of the north, who are at the predicted period 
to have possession of Assyria, and pass from it to Palestine ; 
and they are probably the Gog and Magog of Ezekiel, who 
are to codperate with the armies of the wild beast at the 
great battle of Armageddon. That the Russian hosts, the 
vassals of the dragon, are to take part in that conflict, is seen 
from the fact that the unclean spirits who gather the kings 
of the earth to the battle of that great day, go forth out of 
the mouth of the dragon, as well as out of the mouth of the 
beast and out of the mouth of the false prophet. They may 
be mentioned in this passage, in distinction from the hosts 
generally whose destruction is foretold in the preceding 
verse, because they were alone known to the Hebrews of 
the prophet’s age. 

84. Hypocatastasis, in the use of smiting with a rod, asa 
substitute for the analogous mode in which God will destroy 
the Assyrians. Instead of a rod, God will dash them with 
his avenging lightnings. 

35. Hypocatastasis. ‘ And every place where the des- 
tined rod shall pass which the Lord shall lay on him, it 
shall be with tabrets and harps, and with tumultuous battles 
will he fight with it,” (v. 82.) Laying arod onthe Assyrian 
is used by substitution for the analogous inflictions by which 
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he is to be destroyed. The tabrets and harps are to be used 
by the Israelites, doubtless, in chanting the victory of the 
Almighty over their foes. 

86. Comparison. “For tophet is ordained of old; even 
for the king it is prepared. He hath made it deep; he hath 
made it large; its pile is fire and much fuel: the breath of 
Jehovah, like a stream of brimstone, kindles it,” (v. 33.) 
Tophet, which was the name of a part of the valley of 
Hinnom, where fires were kept burning continually to con- 
sume the filth of the city, of which it was the depository, is 
here used as the name of a pit, like the crater of a volcano, 
into which the king of Assyria is to be precipitated alive, as 
the wild beast and false prophet are to be cast alive into the 
lake of fire and brimstone—the symbol of the place of their 
everlasting punishment. The similarity of their doom, 
which is threatened to none else, indicates that it is to take 
place at the same occasion. That it is still future, is certain 
from the fact that there has been no such visible advent of 
Jehovah to destroy his enemies and redeem his ancient 
people; and no king of Assyria has been cast alive into the 
place of the second death. 

The period to which the prophecy, v. 18-23, refers, is un- 
doubtedly therefore that of Christ’s second advent, destruc- 
tion of his armed enemies, and reéstablishment of the 
Israelites in peace and prosperity in their ancient land. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


The theme of this chapter is the same as of the preceding. 
A war is denounced against those who went down to Egypt 
for help. Jehovah announces his purpose to interpose and 
fight for Mount Zion. The Israelites are therefore exhorted 
to return to him, and forewarned that when he comes to 
redeem them, they will cast away their idols: and the 
Assyrian, will be destroyed, not by a mortal, but by the 
divine hand. 

1, 2. Hypocatastases, ‘Woe to them that go down to 
Egypt for help; and stay on horses, and trust in chariots, 
because they are many; and in horsemen, because they are 
very strong: but they look not unto the Holy One of 
Israel, neither seek the Lord,” (v. 1.) To stay on horses, 
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which literally denotes to stop or remain on them, is put for 
relying on them in war. To look unto the Holy One of 
Israel, which is an act of the visual organ, is put for the 
analogous act of directing the mind to him in supplication 
. and trust. Their going to Egypt for help was a formal 
abandonment of Jehovah as their God, and rejection of the 
aid which he promised them against their foes. His perfec- 
tions, therefore, required that he should confound their 
schemes of protecting themselves independently of him. To 
have allowed them to succeed in their alliance with the 
Egyptians, would have been to let events take such a shape 
as should seem to justify them in preferring the alliance of 
the Egyptians to his favor. They would naturally have 
said: The Gods of the Egyptians are stronger. than Jehovah, 
for they have given us a victory. They are therefore better 
entitled than he to our homage. 

3, 4. Hypocatastases: “ Yet he too is wise, and brings evil; 
and his words he removes not, and he rises up against the 
house of evil-doers, and against the help of them that work 
iniquity,” v. 2. God, however, is infinitely wise, and knows 
how to vindicate his rights. He is not to be defrauded of 
his prerogatives by their desertion of him, nor baffled in his 
counsels; but he will vindicate his truth by the evils with 
which he will punish their rebellion. Not removing his 
words, which would be not to change them froin one place 
to another, is put for his not recalling or rescinding them; 
and rising against the house of the evil-doers, which is as- 
suming an attitude against them, is put for exercising provi- 
dential acts, by which they were to be confounded and 
punished. 

5. Metonymy of house, for family, of evil-doers. 

6. Hypocatastasis: “‘And Egypt is man and not God, and 
their horses flesh and not spirit: and Jehovah shall stretch 
out his hand, and the helper shall stumble, and the helped 
fall, and together all of them shall cease,” v. 3. God was to 
show the infinite difference between himself and the Egyp- 
tians and their horses. They were to be seen in their true 
nature, as men, and as animals, so frail, so helpless, and so 
completely under God’s control, that he needed only to 
stretch out his hand, and both the Egyptians and the Israel- 
ites who had gone to them for safety, would vanish from 
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existence. Stretching out his hand, as to strike, which is a 
corporeal act, is put for acts of his providence that were 
directed against them. 

7. Metonymy of Egypt for the Egyptians, who inhabit- 
ed it. 

8. Comparison: “ For thus said Jehovah unto me: Asa 
lion growls, and a young lion over his prey, against whom a 
multitude of shepherds is called forth; at their voice he is 
not frightened, and at their noise he is not humbled; so 
will Jehovah of Hosts come down to fight upon Mount Zion 
and upon her hill,” v. 4. -A lion in possession of his prey, 
is not driven from it nor moved in the least with alarm by 
a crowd of shepherds, who rely on nothing but noise to 
frighten him; he only growls to show that he is aware of 
their presence, and is ready to turn on them, if they assail 
him; so Jehovah is not to be driven by his enemies to 
relinquish Mount Zion; instead, he will come down at 
length in visible majesty to fight for it against the hosts 
that are assembled to besiege it, and will rescue it from 
their grasp. 

9. Comparison: “ As birds flying, so will Jehovah cover 
over Jerusalem, cover and rescue, pass over and save,” v. 5. 
The flying of birds, which is the subject of the comparison, 
is their flying around and over their nests to cover and pro- 
tect them from assailants ;—a beautiful image of tenderness 
and skill. So Jehovah will cover Jerusalem, pass over, and 
save it. That it is the literal Jerusalem that he is thus to 
cover and save, is seen from the law of the comparison, that 
the names of the things compared are always used in their 
literal sense. The covering with which Jerusalem 1s to be 
overshadowed, is that doubtless of the cloud of the divine 

_ presence which is to hover over the city. “And Jehovah 
will create over the whole extent of Mount Zion, and over 
her whole assemblies, a cloud by day, and smoke and the 
brightness of a flaming fire by night; for over all the glory 

- shall be a covering,” chap. iv. 5. And this shows that the 
_period when God is thus to come down to cover, rescue, and 
save Jerusalem, is that of Christ’s second advent; as there is 
to be no such visible manifestation of the divine presence 
and glory till then. 

_ 10. Apostrophe: “Return unto him from whom the 
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children of Israel have revolted; for in that day they shall 
cast away every man his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 
which your hands have made for you a sin,” vs. 6, 7. The 
displays Jehovah will then make of his presence and glory, 
will annihilate all doubt that he alone is God, and put an 
end to the homage to idols, which have neither intelligence 
nor life. And that is one of the great effects which his 
visible advent will accomplish. There is not a hint in the 
Bible that men will ever renounce idolatry, till Christ comes 
and asserts and demonstrates his exclusive deity, by reveal- 
ing himself in his glory, and visibly assuming the sceptre of 
the earth. 

11. Metonymy of Assyria for the king of Assyria. “And 
Assyria shall fall by no man’s sword. And no mortal’s 
sword shall devour him; and he shall flee from before the 
sword, and his young men shall melt,” v. 8. This indicates 
that he is to be destroyed, as is foreshown in the preceding 
chapter, vs. 31-33, by the direct hand of the Almighty. 

12. Metaphor in the use of melt, to signify that the young 
men of the king of Assyria will be overcome and divested 
of all their strength by the terrors of that day. 

13. Elliptical metaphor in denominating the strongest 
part of his forces his rock. “And his rock from fear shall 
pass away, and his chiefs shall be afraid of a standard, saith 
Jehovah, to whom there is a fire in Zion, and a furnace 
in Jerusalem,” v. 9. This also implies that the visible 
presence of the Almighty is to be the cause of their fear. 
The standard of which they are to be afraid, is to be that of 
the great Redeemer, whose kingdom they come to over- . 
throw, but whose fire is then to burn on Mount Zion, 
and whose furnace is to glow in Jerusalem. 

This prophecy thus, like that of the preceding chapter, 
foreshows that the period when God is to interpose to re- 
deem his ancient people, and make Jerusalem again the 
scene of his visible presence, is that of Christ’s second 
coming, and the destruction of the hostile hosts who are 
then to be assembled in Palestine, to prevent the establish- 
ment of his millennial kingdom, 
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OnE of the most striking displays which God makes of his 
sovereignty in the government of the world, is in determin- 
ing the spheres in which individuals are called to act, and 
the nature and degrees of the influence it is their lot to 
exert. Their talents, their apparent opportunities, and their 
purposes and efforts even, often have but a very slight 
agency, compared with other causes, in conducting them to 
the places they occupy, and settling the kinds and measures 
of the effects they produce. Those endowed with eminent 
powers, and enjoying seemingly, from their descent, educa- 
tion, or connexions, the greatest advantages of position, often 
pass away without leaving a trace of their existence in the 
world; while others, emerging from obscurity, and with no 
eminent external advantages or personal gifts to attract 
attention, and invest them with power over their fellow-men, 
rise, by the appointment of Divine Providence, to spheres of 
vast influence, and give by their agency a color to the prin- 
ciples and history of crowds of the human family, through a 
long series of generations. This is strikingly exemplified in 
the life of the apostle Paul. Had it been left to the men of 
his age to judge beforehand who would probably be selected 
by the Most High to proclaim to the nations the glad tidings 
of redemption through Christ, plant churches in the great 
cities of Western Asia and Europe, give them inspired 
instructions for their guidance in doctrine and life, and exert 
a commanding influence by his labors, example, and 
writings, on the long series of subsequent generations, they 
doubtless would have assigned the office to some distin- 
guished person of the Jewish priesthood, who was already 
a minister of Jehovah; to one of the eminent expositors of 
the Hebrew law, or rulers of that people; or, perhaps, to 
some one of the renowned philosophers, orators, or poets, of 
Greece or Rome, whose genius and reputation would give 
him authority with his countrymen. Not one of those, ‘ 
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however, so far as we are aware, was called to take any con- 
spicuous part in the great work of making known the good 
news of salvation to the nations. They were left to be 
mere spectators, or acted only in so humble a sphere, that 
their names have not descended to their successors, The 
heralds of the kingdom universally were taken from other 
classes, and he who in distinction from all others was con- 
stituted the apostle of the Gentiles, and bore the gospel to 
Northern Syria, the vast region that lies westward between 
the Mediterranean and the Euxine, and finally to Rome, the 
metropolis of the world, was taken from a city remote from 
Palestine, without any advantages of rank, family, or person, 
and from among the rejectors and persecutors of the faith, 
instead of its disciples; and a power lodged in his hands, a 
scene of labor assigned him, and a train of results made to 
spring from his ministry, such in beneficence, greatness, and 
moral grandeur, as have never marked the history of any 
other human individual. F 

His life and labors, accordingly, form one of the finest 
themes that can engage the study of a historian of the 
first age of the church, and expositor of the measures by 
which it was planted in the great cities of Asia, Greece, and 
Italy ; unfolding the loftiest displays of a sanctified mind 
of superior strength and ardor, and the greatest gentle- 
ness, tenderness, patience, and humility ; detailing the most 
extraordinary labors, self-denials, sufferings, and successes 
in the work, and presenting the most comprehensive and 
impressive picture that was ever drawn by a human pencil, 
both of the renewed and sanctified heart, and of the heart 
in its alienation from God, and vassalage to error and sin. 

And the subject is treated in the work under notice— 
though not with the highest genius or eminent spiritual 
knowledge—with great learning and good judgment. The 
authors have investigated the whole range of themes that 
belong to the subject with great care; they avoid extreme 
opinions, and give the results of their inquiries with clear- 
ness and candor; and the geographical and historical parts of 
their work present a vast amount of interesting and import- 
ant information, illustrated very amply with maps, land- 
scapes, sketches of cities and buildings, coins, and other 
. monuments of the early Christian ages. 
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They introduce the work with a view of the religious and 
moral condition of the three principal nations to whom the 
gospel was first proclaimed, the Jews, the Greeks, and the 
Romans; and the preparation that had taken place from 
the decay of the systems of paganism for the introduction of 
a new religion. They then trace the history of Paul from 
his birth at Tarsus, to his conversion: and from his conver- 
sion through the long series of his journeys, voyages, labors, 
sufferings, and triumphs, till his death: weaving into the 
. narrative all the incidents that are related in the Acts and 
his Epistles, giving a minute and graphic description of the 
several countries and cities which he visited, and presenting 
a new translation of his letters, with copious exegetical and 
illustrative notes. The following is their description of a 
voyage in that age from Seleucia in Syria, to Salamis in 
Cyprus; from Paphos, in that island, to Perga in Pamphy- 
lia, the route of Paul’s first missionary voyage; and a jour- 
ney thence over the mountains to Antioch in Pisidia. 





“We may well suppose that he might sail from Seleucia to Salamis 
at the beginning of spring. In that age, and in those waters, the 
commencement of a voyage was usually determined by the advance 
of the season. The sea was technically said to be open in the 
month of March. If St. Paul began his journey in that month, the 
lapse of two months might easily bring him to Perga, and allow 
sufficient time for all that we are told of his proceedings at Salamis 
and Paphos. If we suppose him to have been at Perga in May, this 
would have been exactly the most natural time for a journey to the 
mountains, Earlier in the spring the passes would have been filled 
with snow. In the heat of summer the weather would have been 
less favorable for the journey. In the autumn the disadvantages 
would have been still greater, from the approaching difficulties of 
winter. But again, if St. Paul was at Perga in May, a further reason 
may be given why he did not stay there, but seized all the advan- 
tages of the season for prosecuting his journey to the interior. The 
habits of a people are always determined or modified by the physical 
peculiarities of their country; and a custom prevails among the 
inhabitants of this part of Asia Minor, which there is every reason to - 
believe has been unbroken for centuries. At the beginning of the 
hot season they move up from the plains to the oval basin-like hol- 
lows on the mountains, These yailahs, or summer retreats, are 
always spoken of with pride and satisfaction, and the time of the 
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journey anticipated with eager delight. When the time arrives, the 
people may be seen ascending to the upper grounds ; men, women, 
and children, with flocks and herds, camels and asses, like the 
patriarchs of old. If, then, St. Paul was at Perga in May, he would 
find the inhabitants deserting its hot and silent streets. They would 
be moving in the difection of his own intended journey. He would 
be under no temptation to stay. And if we imagine him as joining 
some such company of Pamphylian families on his way to the 
Pisidian mountains, it gives much interest and animation to the 
thought of this part of his progress. 

“ Perhaps it was in such company that the apostle entered the first 
passes of the mountainous district along some road formed partly by 
artificial pavement, and partly by the native marble, with high cliffs 
frowning on either hand, with tombs and inscriptions, even then an- 
cient, on the projecting rocks around, and with copious fountains 
bursting out among thickets of pomegranates and oleanders. The 
oleander, ‘ the favorite flower of the Levantine midsummer,’ abounds 
in the lower water courses, and in the month of May it borders all 
the banks with a line of brilliant crimson. As the path ascends, the 
rocks begin to assume the wilder grandeur of mountains, the richer 
fruit trees begin to disappear, and the pine and walnut succeed, 
though the plane-tree still stretches its wide leaves over the stream 
which dashes wildly down the ravine, crossing and recrossing the 
dangerous road. The alteration of climate which attends on the 
traveller’s progress, is soon perceptible. A few hours will make the 
difference of weeks, or even months. When the corn is in the ear on 
the lowlands, ploughing and sowing are hardly well begun on the 
highlands. Spring flowers may be seen in the mountains by the very 
edge of the snow, when the anemone is withered in the plain, and 
the pink veins of the white asphodel flower are shrivelled in the heat. 
When the cottages are closed, and the grass is parched, and every- 
thing is silent below in the purple haze and stillness of midsummer, 
clouds are seen drifting among the Pisidian precipices, and the cav- 
ern is often a welcome shelter from a cold and penetrating wind. 
The upper part’of this district isa wild region of cliffs, often isolated 
and bare, and separated from each other by valleys of sand, which the 
storm drives with blinding violence among the shivered points. The 
trees become fewer and smaller at every step. Three belts of vegeta- 
tion are successively passed through in ascending from the coast, 
first the oakwoods, then the forests of pine, and lastly the dark 
scattered patches of the cedar-juniper ; and then we reached the tree- 
less plains of the interior, which stretch in dreary extension to the 
north and to the east. 

“After such a journey as this, separating, we know not where, 
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from the companions whom they may have joined, and often think- 
ing of that Christian companion who had withdrawn himself from 
their society when they needed him most, Paul and Barnabas 
emerged from the rugged mountain passes, and came upon the cen- 
tral table-land of Asia Minor. The whole interior region of the Pen- 
insula may be correctly described by this term ; for, though intersected 
in various directions by mountain ranges, it is on the whole a vast pla- 
teau, elevated higher than the summit of Ben-Nevis above the level of 
the sea. This is its general character, though a long journey across 
the district brings the traveller through many varieties of scenery, 
Sometimes he moves for hours along the dreary margin ofan inland 
sea of salt; sometimes he rests in a cheerful, hospitable town by the 
shore of a fresh-water lake. In some places the ground is burnt and 
volcanic, in others green and fruitful. Sometimes it is depressed into 
watery hollows, where wild swans visit the pools, and storks are seen 
fishing and feeding among the weeds; more frequently it is spread 
out into the broad open downs, like Salisbury Plain, which afford an 
interminable pasture for flocks of sheep. To the north of Pamphylia, 
the elevated plain stretches through Phrygia for a hundred miles, 
from Mount Olympus to Mount Taurus. The southern portion of 
these bleak uplands was crossed by St. Paul’s track, immediately 
before his arrival at Antioch in Pisidia.”—Vol. i. pp. 164-168, 


The following is a description of the scene through 
which he passed on his second journey into Asia Minor, 
across Mount ‘l'aurus :— 


“The vast mountain barricr which separates the sunny plains of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia from the central table-land, has frequently 
been mentioned. On the former journey, St. Paul travelled from the 
Pamphylian plain to Antioch in Pisidia, and thence by Iconium to 
Lystra and Derbe. His present course across the mountains was 
more to the eastward.; and the last-mentioned cities were visited 
tirst. More passes than one lead down from Lycaonia and Cappas 
docia through the chain of Taurus into Cilicia. And it has been. 
supposed that the apostle travelled through one of the minor 
passes, which quits the lower plain, to Pompeiopolis, and enters the 
upland plain ot Iconium, not far from the conjectural site of Derbe. 
But there is no sufficient reason to suppose that-he went by any 
other than the ordinary road. , A traveller wishing to reach the 
Valais conveniently from the banks of the Lago Maggiore, would 
rather go by the Simplon, than by the difficult path across the Monte 
Moro; and there is one great pass in Asia Minor which may be call- 
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ed the Simplon of Mount Taurus, described as a rent or fissure in the 

‘mountain chain, extending from north to south through a distance of 
eighty miles, and known in ancient days by the name of the ‘ Cilician 
Gates,’—which has been in all ages the easiest and most convenient 
entrance from the northern and central parts of the peninsula to the 
level by the sea shore, where the traveller pauses before he enters 
Lycia, The securing this pass was the greatest cause of anxiety to 
Cyrus, when he marched into Babylonia to dethrone his brother. 
Through this, gorge Alexander descended to that Cilician plain 
which has been finely described by a Greek historian, as a theatre 
made by nature’s hand for the drama of great battles. Cicero fol- 
lowed in the steps of Alexander, as he tells his friend Atticus, in a 
letter written with characteristic vanity. And to turn to the cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the time of the apostles and the first 
Roman emperors, twice at least this pass has been the pivot on which 
the struggle for the throne of the East seemed to turn—once in the 
war described by obscure historians, when a pretender at Antioch 
made the Taurus his defence against the Emperor of Rome; and 
once in a war which we remember, when a pretender at Alexandria 
fortified it, and advanced beyond it in his attempt to dethrone the 
Sultan. In the wars between the Crescent and the Cross, which 
have filled up so much of the intervening period, this defile has 
decided the fate of many an army. The Greek historians of the first 
Saracen invasions describe it by a word unknown to classical Greek, 
which denotes, that when this passage (between Cappadocia and 
Cilicia) was secure, the frontier was closed. The Crusaders, shrink- 
ing from the remembrance of its precipices and dangers, called it by 
the more awful name of the Gates of Judas. 

“ Through this pass we conceive St. Paul to have travelled on his 
way from Cilicia to Lycaonia. And if we say that the journey was 
made in the spring of the year 51, we shall not deviate very far from 
the actual date. By those who have never followed the apostle’s 
footsteps, the successive features of the scenery through which he 
passed may be compiled from the accounts of recent travellers, and 
arranged in the following order. After leaving Tarsus, the road 
ascends the valley of the Cydnus, which, for some distance, is nothing 
more than an ordinary mountain valley, with wooded eminences 
and tributary streams. Beyond the point where the road from 
Adanah comes in from the right, the hills suddenly draw together 
and form a narrow pass, which has always been guarded by pre- 
cipitous cliffs, and is now crowned by the ruins of a medieval castle, 
In some places the ravine contracts to a width of ten or twelve paces, 
leaving room for only one chariot to pass. It is an anxious place 
to any one in command of a military expedition. To one who is 
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unburdened by such responsibility, the scene around is striking and 
impressive. A canopy of fir trees is high overhead. Bare limestone 
cliffs rise above on either hand to an elevation of many hundred feet. 
The streams which descend towards the Cydnus are closed by the 
road, and here and there undermine it, or wash over it. When the 
higher and more distant of these streams are left behind, the road 
emerges upon an open and elevated region, 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. This space of high land may be considered as 
dividing the whole mountain journey into two parts. For when it is 
passed, the streams are seen to flow in a new direction. Not that we 
have attained the point where the highest land of Asia Minor turns 
the waters north and south. The torrents which are seen descending 
to the right are merely the tributaries of the Sarus, another river of 
Cilicia. The road is conducted northwards through this new ravine, 
and again the rocks close in upon it, with steep naked cliffs, among 
cedars and pines, forming an intricate defile which a handful of men 
might convert into another Thermopyle. When the highest peaks 
of Taurus are left behind, the road to Tyana is continued in the same 
northerly direction; while that to Iconium takes a turn to the left, 
and passes among wooded slopes with rocky projections, and over 
ground comparatively level, to the great Lycaonian plain.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 257-261. 


Of Thessalonica they give the following account :— 


“The apostolic city at which we are now arrived, was known in 
the early periods of its history under various names. Under that of 
Therma, it is associated with some interesting recollections. It was 
the resting-place of Xerxes on his march; it is not unmentioned in 
the Peloponnesian war; and it was a frequent subject of debate in 
the last independent assemblies of Athens. When the Macedonian 
power began to overshadow all the countries where Greek was 
spoken, this city received its new name, and began a new and more 
distinguished period of its history. A sister of Alexander the Great 
was called Thessalonica, and her name was given to the city of 
Therma when rebuilt and embellished by her husband, Cassander, the 
son of Antipater. This name, under a form slightly modified, has 
continued to the present day. The Salnech of the early German poets 
has become the Saloniki of the modern Levant. Its history can be fol- 
lowed as continuously as its name. When Macedonia was partitioned 
into four provincial divisions by Paulus Amilius, Thessalonica was 
the capital of that which lay between the Axius and the Strymon. 
When the four regions were united into one Roman province, this 
city was chosen as the metropolis of the whole. Its name appears 
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more than once in the annals of the civil wars. It was the sctne of 
the exile of Cicero; and one of the stages of his journey between 
Rome and his province in the East. Anthony and Octavius were 
here after the battle of Philippi; and coins are still extant which 
allude to the freedom granted by the victorious leaders to the city of 
the Thermaic gulf. Strabo, in the first century, speaks of Thessalonica 
as the most populous town of Macedonia. Lucian, in the second 
century, uses similar language. Before the founding of Constantinople 
it was virtually the capital of Greece and Illyricum, as well as of 
Macedonia, and shared the trade of the Aigean with Ephesus and 
Ccrinth. Even after the eastern Rome was built and reigned over 
the Levant, we find both Pagan and Christian writers speaking of 
Thessalonica as the metropolis of Macedonia, and a place of great 
magnitude. Through the middle ages it never ceased to be import- 
ant; and it is at the present day the second city én European 
Turkey. The reason of this continued preeminence is to be found in 
its geographical position. Situated on the inner bend of the Thermaic 
gulf, halfway between the Adriatic and the Hellespont, on the sea- 
margin of a vast plain watered by several rivers ; and at the entrance 
of the pass which commands the approach to the other great Mace- 
donian level, it was evidently destined for a mercantile emporium. ... 
There probably never was a time from the day when it first received 
its name, that this city, as viewed from the sea, has not had the aspect 
of a busy, commercial town. We see at once how appropriate a 
place it was for one of the starting points of the gospel in Europe; 
and we can appreciate the fforce of the expression used by St. Paul 
within a few months of his departure from the Thessalonians, when 
he says, that from them the word of the Lord had sounded forth 
like a trumpet, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in every 
place.’ 

“No city which we have had occasion to describe, has had so 
distinguished a Christian history, with the single exception of the 
Syrian Antioch ; and the Christian glory of the patriarchal city gra- 
dually faded before that of the Macedonian metropolis. The heroic 
age of Thessalonica was the third century. It was the bulwark of 
Constantinople in the shock of the barbarians ; and it held up the 
torch of the truth to successive tribes who overspread the country 
between the Danube and the Agean,—the Goths and the Sclaves, 
the Bulgarians of the Greek church, and the Wallachians, whose lan- 
guage still seems to connect them with Philippi, and the Roman 
colonies,” —Vol. i. pp. 322-324. 


Of the apostle’s teachings to the Thessalonians respecting 
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the coming and kingdom of Christ, they present the follow- 
ing view. 


“That St. Paul did speak of Messiah’s glorious kingdom, the 
kingdom foretold in the prophetic Scriptures themselves, may be 
gathered by comparing the Acts and the Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians. The accusation brought against him (Acts xvii. 7), was that 
he was proclaiming another king, and virtually rebelling against the 
emperor. And in strict conformity with this, the Thessalonians are 
reminded of the exhortations and entreaties he gave them when 
among them, that they would walk worthily of the God who had 
called them to his kingdom and glory (1 Thess. ii. 12), and addressed 
as those who had suffered affliction for the sake of that kingdom (2 
Thess. i. 5). Indeed, the royal state of Christ's second advent was 
one chief topic which was urgently enforced, and deeply impressed on 
the minds of the Thessalonian converts. This subject tinges the whole 
atmosphere through which the aspect of this church is presented to us. 
It may be said that in each of the primitive churches, which are 
depicted in the apostolic epistles, there is some peculiar feature which 
gives it an individual character. In Corinth, it is the spirit of party ; 
in Galatia, the rapid declension into Judaism; in Philippi, it is a 
steady and self-denying generosity. And if we were asked for the 
distinguishing characteristic of the first Christians of Thessalonica, 
we should point to their overwhelming sense of the nearness of the 
second advent, accompanied with melancholy thoughts concerning 
those who might die before it, and with gloomy and unpractical 
views of the shortness of life and vanity of the world. Each chap- 
ter in the first Epistle to the Thessalonians ends with an allusion to 
this subject ; and it was evidently the topic of frequent conversations 
when the apostle was in Macedonia.* But St. Paul never spoke or 
wrote of the future as though the present was to be forgotten. 
When the Thessalonians were admonished of Christ’s advent, he told 
them also of other coming events, full of practical warning to all 
ages, though to our eyes they are still shrouded in mystery—of ‘ the 
falling away’ and of ‘the Man of sin” These awful revelations, he 
said, must precede the revelation of the Son of God, ‘Do you not 
remember,’ he adds, with emphasis in his letter, ‘that’ when I was 
still with you I often told you of this? You know, therefore, the 
hindrance why he is not revealed, as he will be in his own season. 





* The authors misapprehend the error into which the Thessalonians had 
been betrayed. The announcement of the false teachers which Paul con- 
tradicts was, it is Cplain from his language, that hrist’s second advent éesrn- 
«ev had already taken place, not that it was near. 
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He told them in the words of Christ himself that the times and 
the seasons of the coming revelation were known only to God, and 
he warned them, as the first disciples had been warned in Judea, that 
the great day would come suddenly on men unprepared, as a thief 
in the night, and he showed them that though life is short and the 
world is vanity, yet God’s work must be done diligently and to the 
last.” —Vol. i. pp. 327, 328. 


These passages indicate the style in which: the several 
topics of the work are treated. ‘Ihe translations of the 
Epistles, instead of adhering rigidly to the terms and idioms 
of the original, are free and designed simply to give the 
reader the apostle’s sense, rather than the exact furm of his 
expressions. The work is, on the whole, a more valuable 
contribution to the literature of the New Testament, than 
any other that has proceeded from the British press for a 
long period, and deserves to be in the hands of every stu- 
dent of the sacred word. ; 

Great, however, and impressive as the delineation is, 
which the work presents, of the labors of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the effects that sprang from his agency, that is 
not the most interesting relation in which it may be contem- 
plated. It is invested with a still higher significance, con- 
sidered as a picture of the reception which Christianity met 
from the most intelligent and cultivated nations at its insti- 
tution, and as a portraiture therefore of the heart of man on 
the one hand, and on the other an exponent in a measure, 
of the peculiar ends which God is pursuing in his present 
administration over the world. Why had such a series of 
dispensations been exercised over men in the antecedent 
ages? Why had the great nations been left to fabricate 
such false systems of religion, sink to such depths of moral 
debasement, and employ themselves, on such a vast scale, in 
the merciless oppression and slaughter ofeach other? Why, 
when the glad tidings of salvation through Christ were pro- 
claimed to the nations, were the means and agencies by which 
they were enforced, restricted within such limits, and men 
left to reject, oppose, and obstruct them in such a manner? 
What are the great ends that are to be achieved by the dis- 
plays that take place under this system of administration of 
God’s sovereignty on the one side, and of man’s alienation 
and perverseness on the other, that, to the wisdom of God, 
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render it preferable to any other? What is the great 
principle on which he is proceeding? What are the great 
truths that have been demonstrated, and are still demon- 
strating in the most "conspicuous and effective manner 
through this long series of ages? And how is it that they 
can contribute to prepare the way for the far different 
system of government which is to follow the present, at the 
second coming of Christ, and the establishment of his throne 
on the earth? These are questions that are very naturally 
presented by the impressive picture these volumes give of 
the instruments by which the gospel was first made known 
to the great cities of Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Macedonia, 
and Italy, the violent and cruel opposition if met from Jews 
and Pagans, and the perversions to which it was immediately 
subjected by a large share of those who professedly embraced 
it. They may be considered, indeed, as substantially pre- 
sented by Paul himself, in his address to the Athenians on 
Mars hill, in his declaration that God “hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, and hath deterinined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation, that they should seek the Lord, if 
haply they might feel after him, and find him, though he be 
not far from every one of us; as in him we live, and move, 
and have our being, and we are his offspring; that there- 
fore as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that he is like unto gold, or silver, or stone graven by art or 
man’s device; yet the times of this ignorance God allowed 
to pass.” That is, that God through the ages that had 
then revolved, had made by his providence a trial whether 
or not the nations would discern him by the light of nature, 
and honor him according to his perfections and rights; and 
that on their apostatizing to idols, he had left them to pursue 
their false systems and work out their natural results. But 
that now having invested the Messiah with the sceptre of 
the world, and appointed a day in which he shall judge the 
nations, he commands all men everywhere to repent. That is, 
in other words, he was now to make an experiment whether 
under the administration of a Mediator, a system of revealed 
laws, and a method of redemption by grace from the 
dominion and curse of sin, men would repent of their 
apostasy and become obedient. 
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In conducting these great experiments, it is apparent that 
the wisdom and righteousness of God required that he should, 
in a large degree, conform his providence towards men to 
their conduct towards him: if they apostatized from him 
and gave their homage to false deities, he could not, con- 
sistently, connect with their rebellious agency, the peculiar 
blessings which he had promised to bestow as the rewards 
of obedience. That were to confound evil with good, revolt 
with allegiance. His justice and holiness made it essential 
that he should withhold from them many of his gifts, and 
punish them with wants, calamities, and sorrows; and if 
they rejected his holy laws and adopted false and profligate 
rules of conduct, he could not consistently connect with 
their wicked acts, the safety, peace, and happiness, which 
are the natural attendants of virtue. He was obliged to 
vindicate the truth and wisdom of his statutes, by leaving 
the violators of them to the dominion of the evil passions 
which they justified and nourished, and to the natural con- 
sequences of the indulgence of those passions, in the loss of 
their happiness, and the destruction of that of others. In 
short, his vindication of himself, and maintenance of his 
rights, required that he should allow their principles and 
passions to work out their natural results, and show their 
malignant character, by the immeasurable wickedness and 
misery to which they give birth. 

This great principle of the divine administration is fully 
indicated in the Epistle to the Romans; in the announce- 
ment that the Most High having made his eternal power 
and godhead discernible through the things which he has 
created, so that men are without excuse for not recognising 
and honoring him as the Creator of all; he then, when 
though they knew him, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things; gave them up to the 
lusts of their own hearts—having changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 
than the Creator, who is blessed for ever: and abandoned 
them to the unrestrained domination of every vile sensual 
affection, and every perversion and debasement of their 
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bodies: and then, finally, in consequence of that, left them 
to all the other selfish, malignant, and cruel passions and 
affections of which their nature is capable—unrighteousness, 
wickedness, envy, murder, contention, deceit, malignity, 
calumny, hate, pride, vanity, implacableness, unmerciful- 
ness, and the loss of all natural affection. As they aposta- 
tized from him, he thus withdrew from them: and as they 
deified their own nature, he left them to its dominion, and 
allowed them to sink to the lowest debasement as indivi- 
duals, and to become the most malignant and merciless 
scourges to one another in their social relations; wreaking 
on each other every mean and ferocious passion; and thus 
showing, on a vast scale, what the true character of their 
hearts is, and what the condition of sin and misery is into 
which ereatures naturally sink who apostatize from God. 
The great features, accordingly, of the minds of men that 
have been displayed under this experiment; the dispositions 
and tendencies which they have universally exhibited; are, 
first, to reject God as their creator, lawgiver, and benefactor, 
and substitute fictitious deities formed after their own hearts 
in his place; next, to plunge into the lowest perversion and 
degradation of their sensual nature; and lastly, to become 
ferocious and remorseless enemies of each other, and seek to 
find happiness and honor in inflicting on one another the 
most cruel and bloody outrages. 

Thus, we are told, that in the ages that immediately fol- 
lowed the fall, “‘ the wickedness of man became great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually ; that God looked upon the 
earthygnd behold it was corrupt; for all flesh had corrupted 
his Way upon the earth, and the earth was filled with 
violence.” (Genesis vi. 5, 11, 12.) Whether the evil imagi- 
nations of the thoughts of their hearts embraced the inven- 
tion and worship of false gods, we are not expressly told ; 
but the deep corruption of their manners, and the violence 
with which they filled the world, which are the usual con- 
sequences of a rejection of God, render it probable. The 
whole race advanced to such a pitch of wickedness, that 
divine justice required that they should be swept to destruc- 
tion by a deluge. This universal apostasy from God, this 
excess of individual and social corruption and malevolence, 
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formed a terrible exhibition of what the human heart is, in 
its estrangement from the Most High. They were not left 
in the ignorance of the Pagan nations of the present age. 
They did not derive their false system of religion and morals 
from a long line of ancestors. Their wickedness was not 
instilled into them by ignorant parents, or an established 
priesthood, and enforced by a powerful civil government, 
under the deceitful garb of a divine religion. It was all 
originated and matured by themselves, and amidst the clear 
light of a divine revelation, and the powerful restraints of a 
knowledge ‘of its guilt, solemn warnings from heaven, and 
the pious 'remonstrances and holy examples of patriarchs 
and prophets. God revealed himself openly to men in those 
ages, as we learn from his appearances to Adam, Cain, 
Enoch, and Noah, and announced his will to them in an 
audible voice. They were made acquainted with the 
scheme of redemption, and required to offer sacrifices in 
expression of their faith in the Messiah whom the slaughtered 
victims typified. They enjoyed the presence, counsels, and 
examples of Adam, through more than half of the period to 
the flood; and the instructions, probably, of a great array of 
eminent prophets down to their last years. Noah himself 
filled the office of a preacher of righteousness for at least a 
hundred and twenty years before he entered the ark. Yet, 
amidst all these eminent advantages; against all these 
powerful restraints, they sank universally, it seems—with 
the exception of Noah and his family—to such an abyss of 
corruption ; they became inflamed, through all their grades, 
with such vile and malignant passions, as to render the 
divine forbearance any longer towards them inexpedient; 
as to make it essential to the vindication of God’s rights and 
glory, that he should storm on them his vengeance, and 
sweep them instantaneously to perdition. What an amazing 
proof of their alienation! What an emphatic and terrible 
demonstration, that they were in open and unmitigated 
revolt! How clear must it have been to the witnessing 
universe, that they were indeed such enemies as the law of 
God and the work of redemption contemplate them; and 
that the doom with which they were overwhelmed was their 
just due! 

Equal proofs were given by the descendants of Noah 
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within a brief period, of their alienation and debasement. 
Ere that patriarch died—three hundred and fifty years after 
the deluge,—every nation and tribe into which the race 
had become divided, had apostatized, there is reason to be- 
lieve, to idol-worship. There were individuals and families, 
indeed, as Abram, Melchisedek, Job, and his friends, who 
retained the knowledge, and were worshippers of the true 
God, and they may have been numerous; yet no traces ap- 
pear on the sacred page, that any whole people continued 
to be worshippers of Jehovah. The first uninspired his- 
tories also, and the earliest monuments of the ancient inha- 
bitants of Egypt, Assyria, and India, exhibit them as idola- 
ters. Nota trace appears in any of their religions, at the 
earliest date to which our information extends, of a recog: 
nition of the true God. This is certainly astonishing; as 
not only Noah lived till after that time, but Shem survived 
one hundred and fifty years longeryto the time of Jacob. 
So that very ample means: must: have been possessed of a 
knowledge of Jehovah, and the method of redemption he 
had made known to Adam, and renewed and confirmed to 
the holy patriarchs and prophets through all the long tract 
of ages that had intervened, to the division at Babel of the 
race into separate tribes. "Whence can such a universal apos- 
tasy from Jehovah have sprung, except from an utter aliena- 
tion of heart from him? How could they have turned from him 
to the besotted homage of creatures, idols, and mere imagi- 
nary deities, had there not been an absolute extinction in 
their minds of righteousness, truth, and wisdom ; had they 
not yielded themselves to the unrestricted domination of the 
powers of darkness ? 

The principal ancient nations of central and western 
Asia, northern Africa, and eastern Europe, consisted of two 
classes: one that was under the domination of absolute 
monarchs and a legalized priesthood, who dictated to their 
subjects the religion they should exercise. The govern- 
ments of the other sprang in a measure from the people 
themselves, and .their religion was accordingly the creation 
and expression, in a large measure, of the popular sentiment 
and taste. As the rulers and priests of the despotic govern- 
ments who dictated the religion of their subjects, were 
among the most talented and learned of their age, if they 
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had had any proper notions of Jehovah, and disposition to 
favor the exercise of a true religion, they might have exert- 
ed a powerful influence in repressing ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and idol-worship, and prompting their subjects to a 
recognition of the true God. But no effort of that kind was 
ever made by them. Instead, the monarchs of Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylonia, and India, and their priests, gave their 
whole influence to sustain and spread their several systems 
of idolatry. In Egypt, where the belief in the immortality 
of the soul, and the resurrection of the body, appears to have 
been retained, and to have given birth to their splendid 
Mausolea, and their custom of embalming the dead, their 
worship was transferred from Jehovah to the beasts, birds, 
and reptiles, that peopled the land, and the waters, and the 
air of that region; and among them not a few of the most 
hideous and senseless were made objects of special adoration. 
Their fanes were crowded also with idols and pictures of 
idol deities, and the whole population were forced by the 
iron hand of power to pay their homage to those horrid 
shapes, sometimes living, more frequently probably dead, 
and blackened and deformed by the efforts of the embalmer 
to give them a material immortality. Is it possible for crea- 
tures to offer a more awful affront to Jehovah their creator 
and upholder? ‘Their paying this worship to the ox, the 
crocodile, the cat, the ibis, and the beetle, implied that their 
attributes were superior to his ; that their stations, relations, 
and agencies, invested them with higher rights, and rendered 
them more worthy of acknowledgment and trust. 

The despotic rulers of Assyria in like manner established 
avast system of idolatry as the state religion, in which bulls 
and lions with human heads appear to have held the most 
conspicuous rank; while in Babylonia, Nebuchadnezzar 
erected a gigantic image of gold, of a human shape, as the 
object of homage, and required his subjects on penalty of 
death to worship it; and images, or material emblems of some 
form, were the objects of homage to the native inhabitants of 
Palestine, Syria, the adjacent parts of Asia Minor, and the 
vast regions that stretch eastward to the confines of India, for 
a long series of ages; while in India itself, a different set of 
still more hideous and monster shapes were constituted 
deities, and a vast array of priests employed to pay them a 
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worship of complicated and cruel rites. The despots who 
reigned over those populous and cultivated nations for two 
thousand years, instead of exerting their authority in repress- 
ing false religions, and prompting to the worship of Jeho- 
vah, gave their whole influence to the introduction and sup- 
port of idolatry, forced their subjects to live as apostates 
from Jehovah, and made their cruel rites and debasing 
superstitions the means of reducing their people to the 
most abject vassalage to their power. 

The Greeks of Asia Minor, the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean and eastern Europe, and the population of Italy, 
enjoyed a higher measure of freedom, and had a voice in the 
election of many of their rulers. Their governments were 
accordingly in a far larger degree the expression of the 
general will, and their religion the work of the popular 
sentiment. Their gods and religious rites were the godsand 
rites of the state, because the’ general voice made them so. 
Yet those nations, left thus to their own tastes in a far higher 
degree than those of the great eastern empires, still aposta- 
tized as universally and as eagerly as they to the homage of 
idols. The loftiest geniuses of Greece, and the Greek colonies 
of the islands and shores of the Mediterranean, were for ages 
devoted to the fabrication of marble and brazen deities, and 
the erection of temples for their residence. Their cities 
were thronged with gods not only in the temples, the halls 
of justice, the theatres, the stadia, and the markets, but in 
the streets, the gardens, and the houses, and their whole life 
was moulded and colored by their presence—thus showing in 
the most striking manner that no strength or subtlety of in- 
tellect, no refinement of taste, no literary culture, no measure 
of scientific knowledge, no perfection in the arts, no political 
freedom, nor any combination of them in their highest forms, 
is any barrier to an apostasy from Jehovah to idol-worship: 
that it is not ignoranee and political degradation aloné that 
prompt to it, but that the subtle, the learned, the witty, the 
refined in many forms, and the free, are borne as readily to 
the renunciation of the Creator and ruler of the universe, and 
the substitution of stocks and stones that are graven by 
man’s art and device in his place, as the great nations of 
Asia and Africa whom the hand of despotism has kept in the 
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most abject ignorance and vassalage. A similar display was 
likewise made by the population of Italy. 

And the whole of these nations continued their idolatry 
down to the age of the apostle. No experience of the 
vanity of their worship, none of the terrible judgments with 
which they were overwhelmed by the Most High in punish- 
ment of their revolt from him—judgments from which they 
learned that their gods could not deliver them—contributed 
in the slightest degree to excite them to abandon them. So 
far from it, they continued to multiply their deities and to 
sink to lower and lower depths of superstition and debase- 
ment in their worship, till their false systems began to be 
superseded by the gospel. 

What an amazing exemplification of the human heart! 
Those nations comprised, with the exception of the Hebrews, 
the whole, or nearly the whole that had risen above extreme 
barbarism during the twenty-threg centuries that followed 
the deluge, and abounded with rulers, philosophers, poets, 
and historians, of as great genius and as large cultivation in 
their several spheres as have ever appeared in the world! 
Yet with scarce an exception, their great powers were 
devoted to the sanction and spread of idolatry—the worship 
of marble, metallic, or wooden statues ; the most hideous 
brutes and vilest reptiles; or human monsters of lust, 
treachery, cruelty, and ambition, deified by the imagination, 
and invested with a sway over the affairs of men. Can the 
fancy conceive of more decisive and dreadful proofs that the 
race is in open revolt from Jehovah, and rejects him and his 
service with the most intense aversion? If it be not, how is 
it that not a solitary dissentient from this monstrous impiety 
is heard through the lapse of so many ages; or at least not 
one except that it was at the risk of his life ? 

Their apostasy thus from Jehovah to the worship of false 
deities, in most of whom an animal and sexual nature was 
held to have a predominance, was necessarily followed, as 
the apostle indicates, by God’s withdrawing from them, and 
giving them up to the unrestrained sway of the appetites 
which they impiously deified, and allowing them to sink to 
the lowest depths of impurity and debasement. The sexual 
passion, in its most unlicensed and polluting forms, was not 
only directly sanctioned, but its gratification was a part of 
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their homage to their deities; their temples being made the 
scenes of public and boundless prostitution, and their priests 
and priestesses the chief actors in the horrid scenes. And 
from them the tide of lawlessness and corruption spread 
through all the inferior ranks, till the whole mass sank to 
the lowest abyss of pollution. The cities on the borders of the 
Asphaltine sea had reached such an extreme of wickedness 
in this relation, in the days of Abraham, that God swept 
them to destruction by a storm of fire and brimstone, and 
their site remains a monument at once of their guilt and his 
vengeance. Four hundred years later the Canaanites were 
destroyed, in a large measure, for their addiction to the same 
debasing sin. The Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Babylo- 
nians, the population of Syria preéminently, and of Asia 
Minor, were notorious for the profligacy of their manners; 
and throughout the whole circuit of the Roman empire, in 
the age of the apostle, an almost total dissolution of morals 
had taken place. 

And the unbridled reign of that debasing appetite gave 
birth also—as the spirit of truth indicates it naturally must— 
to the whole brood of selfish and malign passions, and con- 
verted its vassals into enemies, scourges, and destroyers of 
each other. The great business of the chief nations from 
the days of Abraham to the birth of Christ, was war, 
slaughter, conquest, plunder, devastation, and vengeance, 
During that period—besides the numerous wars between in- 
ferior kingdoms—five great empires rose, three in the east, 
and two in the west, that spread their conquests over a large 
part of the world that was then in any degree civilized, and 
steeped it in the blood of its inhabitants. The people were 
held to be the absolute property of the monarchs, and were 
crushed by an iron despotism; millions on millions of the 
conquered were dragged into a hopeless and cruel slavery ; 
groans of misery and despair rose like a vast exhalation 
from every part of the earth; and such things as safety, 
peace, gentleness, sympathy, love,‘benignity, were scarcely 
known to a human bosom. 

Such was the career of the Pagan nations. The apostasy 
of the Israelites, the chosen people, from Jehovah to the 
idols of their heathen neighbors, the depths of impiety and 
profligacy to which they sank, and the fierce and bloody 
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wars in which, after their division into two kingdoms, they 
scourged and wasted each other, formed a still more awful 
exhibition of the human heart. 

Such was the result of the trial of mankind through four 
thousand years, to see whether when God clearly revealed 
himself to them through his works, and made himself known 
to them in many other modes, they would recognise and 
honor him, or would reject and turn from him to the worship 
of imaginary deities; and to show with what direful passions 
they would become inflamed, and to what awful forms and 
degrees of wickedness they would turn, when he in 
righteousness abandons them, because of their apostasy, to 
the sway of their own corrupt and malignant hearts. 

This is, indeed, but a faint picture compared to the dread 
reality. Yet slight and dim as it is, what a terrible proof it 
forms of man’s alienation from God! But to the celestial 
hosts who witnessed the whole scene, and comprehended its 
fearful significance, how profound and overwhelming must 
the realization have been it produced, that the race are lost 
in a stern and remorseless enmity to Jehovah! 

The exhibition made of the human heart under the gospel, 
in the opposition it met from Jews and Pagans at its promul- 
gation, the dreadful perversion to which it was soon sub- 
jected, and the merciless persecution by which the true 
worshippers were for many ages pursued by Pagans “and 
false Christians, is equally demonstrative of its utter aliena- 
tion from God. The dark picture given in this work of the 
treatment Paul received as the great preacher of the glad 
tidings of salvation through Christ, may be taken as an 
exemplification of the reception the news of redemption met 
from the nations generally to whom it was first proclaimed, 
His life, through the twenty-six years of his labors, was one 
ceaseless conflict with passionate and malign opponents, a 
scene of perpetual peril from conspirators, assassins, mobs 
and persecuting magistrates. He says of himself, “I am 
more a minister of Christ than others; in labors more 
abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more fre- 
quent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods; 
once was I stoned ; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in 
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perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren, in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness.” (2 Corin. xi. 23-27.) And he at length fell a 
victim to the malice of his enemies, and was decapitated at 
Rome. And this, simply because of -his fidelity to Christ ; 
notwithstanding his apostleship was demonstrated by a 
vaster crowd of stupendous miracles—especially in the 
bestowment of spiritual gifts in connexion with his agency,— 
than ever authenticated the mission of any other messenger 
of God; and although his conduct was’ marked by the 
greatest uprightness, prudence, gentleness, nobleness, self- 
denial, and zeal for the well-being of those whom he 
addressed. The hatred and malice with which he was 
pursued, and finally martyred, are only paralleled by the 
infuriate rage with which the Son of God was rejected 
amidst the clearest demonstrations of his deity, maligned, 
mocked, scourged, and at length put to death on the cross. 
Could such a procedure towards an upright, wise, holy and 
benevolent, noble-hearted, miracle-working preacher of sal- 
vation, have been possible, had not those who thus outraged 
him been the most stern and implacable foes of God, and 
lawless and brutal enemies of his children? : 

The persecution of the disciples of Christ begun by the 
Pagans in the apostle’s life, was continued by them at inter- 
vals through more than two hundred and fifty years, and 
hundreds of thousands swept to the grave by the most igno- 
minious and cruel deaths ;—starved in dungeons, torn with 
hot irons, burnt at the stake, decapitated on the block, hung 
on the cross, thrown to wild beasts ;—and all the power of 
the Roman empire was exerted to exterminate them from 
the earth. On the legalization and paganization of the 
church by Constantine, that monarch and a large portion of 
the hierarchy themselves became ferocious persecutors of 
the true worshippers, and his successors on the Byzantine 
throne continued to be such, with but short intervals,, 
through more than a thousand years, till the extinction of 
that line by the Turks in 1458. The churches of Western 
Europe also apostatized at the same time as those of the 
East to the homage of saints, relics, and statues, converted 
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the established religion into a horrid system of the most im- 
pious errors and debasing superstitions, and became also 
cruel and insatiable persecutors; so that the Catholic 
churches themselves of the West and the East have been 
the greatest corruptors of the principles and morals of men 
the world has ever seen, the most impious blasphemers of 
God, and the most ferocious and remorseless oppressors and 
murderers of his children, through more than twelve 
hundred years; until in the East they have nearly sunk 
into extinction; while in the West they have almost univer- 
sally passed from even the nominal belief in Christianity 
into the most black and impious atheism, and sunk, accord- 
ing to the usual law of God’s providence, to the lowest 
depths of the most coarse and debasing immorality, and 
become inflamed with the most lawless and bloody passions. 

The comparatively small number of true worshippers who 
still exist, especially on the continent, exist by the special 
care of God, in spite of the most gigantic efforts of the Papal 
church and the civil powers through a long series of ages 
to exterminate them. The victims of their malice who 
have perished by the sword, on the rack, and at the stake, 
wasted away in loathsome dungeons, or been worn out at 
the galley oar, amount to millions. And these murderers 
of the lambs of Christ’s flock have been as ferocious in their 
passions towards each other, as they have towards them. 
The nations of Western Europe have been almost inces- 
santly engaged for the last twelve hundred years in the 
most bloody and malignant wars on each other. There is 
scarce an extensive region in their cultivated domains that 
has not been a battle-scene, and many of the vales and 
plains of Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, have frequently 
been drenched with the blood of thousands. No other part 
of even this fallen world, probably, has been the theatre of 
such direful ambition, hate, and revenge; or resounded with 
such a vast train of sighs and groans, extorted by the 
wanton infliction of wounds and death by man on man. 

. Such is, in brief, the result of the experiment God has 
made of the heart of man through eighteen hundred years 
under the gospel. Can a more stupendous and appalling 
demonstration be conceived that he is indeed such a fallen, 
revolting, and incorrigible being, as thé word of God repre- 
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sents, and as the work of redemption assumes him to be? 
that left to himself, he instantly apostatizes from God, and 
becomes a debased and ferocious brute; and that nothing 
but the infinite power and infinite grace of God can renew, 
transform, and save him ? 

Why now is it that God has chosen to exercise the dis- 
pensation under which those vast and direful demonstra- 
tions have taken place, on the one side, of the heart of man, 
and the condition to which he sinks when left without 
renewing grace ;-and on the other, of God’s right to leave 
him if he please to act out his evil mind and perish under 
the just punishment of his sins? Is it not that these demon- 
strations, vast and carrying as they do the profoundest con- 
viction of the truths which they set forth to the whole 
universe that witnesses them, are a necessary preparative 
for the gracious dispensation which is to succeed this, when 
instead of leaving men to the mere light of nature, or the 
present measure of revealed knowledge, the Redeemer is to 
come in visible majesty and reign on the earth, and all 
nations are to be converted, and the earth be made a para- 
dise of righteousness and peace? Such is undoubtedly the 
fact, as we are expressly taught that this age in which the 
antichristian powers are in the supremacy, and false reli- 
gions prevail, is to terminate at the second coming of Christ: 
that Satan is then to be imprisoned, and withheld from 
leading the nations to revolt; that all the great corruptors 
and oppressors of the church are to be swept from the earth; 
that the holy dead are to be raised from the grave and reign 
with Christ in the new created world; and that the Spirit of 
God is to be poured out in the most abundant and wondrous 
effusions, and all nations renewed and bécome obedient to 
the sceptre of the Redeemer. The present dispensation, 
accordingly, will then terminate unquestionably because all 
the ends for which it is exercised will then have been accom- 
plished ; and because those ends involve all that is necessary 
to prepare the way for, the safe and wise institution of the 
opposite administration that is thereafter to be exercised. 
Why else should this dispensation, in which such a stupen, 
dous exemplification of the heart of man is wrought out- 
continue to that time? Would not that new and more 
gracious administration have been introduced at a far earlier 
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period? This is, indeed, expressly tauglit by the apostle in 
the epistle to the Romans, xi. 25-32, “For I would not 
have you ignorant, brethren, of this mystery (lest ye should 
be wise in your own conceits) that blindness in part has 
happened to Israel, until the fulness [full complement] of 
the Gentiles be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved, 
as it is written; out of Zion shall come the Deliverer, and 
he shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob.” Here the 
salvation of Israel at the time of Christ’s second coming, is 
represented as somehow to be the result of the previous dis- 
pensation, during which they had been smitten with blind- 
ness ; while an elect number of Gentiles were taken out of their 
countless crowds, and made partakers of redemption. But 
the apostle proceeds to state, that the long apostasy to which 
they were successively left, was directly in order to the 
salvation of both. “For as ye in times past have not 
believed God, yet have now obtained mercy through their 
unbelief ; even so have these also now not believed that 
through your mercy they also may obtain mercy. Jor God 
has delivered them all over to unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon all.” He thus specifically represents that God’s deli- 
vering all over to unbelief under the present dispensation, 
during which such an exemplification is wrought of their 
alienation, debasement, and malevolence, is expressly in 
order that he might have mercy upon all, both Israelites and 
Gentiles, under the dispensation that is to succeed this. It is 
an essential condition, accordingly, to the renovation and 
redemption of the world that is then to be accomplished ; 
an indispensable preparative to the gift of the infinite 
blessings that are then to be conferred on the race. 

But how is it to be such a preparative to that dispensa- 
tion? How is it that the demonstration of the truths which 
it displays is to make it safe, wise, and glorious to bestow 
the blessings of renovation, pardon, and life on the whole 
race through the long series of ages denoted by the millen- 
nium, which are now restricted to so small a number ? 

It will present a vast and overwhelming demonstration 
that the race are identically such beings in alienation, per- 
verseness, and guilt, as God exhibits them in the work of 
redemption: a truth, which it is of infinite moment that 
men themselves, and the whole universe, should see with the 
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clearest certainty, and feel with the profoundest impression. 
For how else would it be known and realized, that all 
the infinite myriads who are to be saved during the vast 
round of the millennial age, will owe their renovation, 
sanctification, and redemption, to the same infinite grace 
that accomplishes the salvation of believers now? As they 
are to be kept by their exemption from the tempting 
influences of Satan, by their early regeneration and by their 
high sanctification from strong exhibitions of native alienation, 
would there not be danger of their mistaking the character 
they would have exhibited, had they lived in the former 
dispensation, were it not for the demonstrations of it with 
which they are to be furnished by the race now? Would 
not the gazing hosts of the surrounding universe lack the 
requisite proofs of the hopeless state from which the grace 
of God is then to rescue from age to age the teeming mil- 
lions with which the world is to be peopled? The infinite 
and impressive exemplifications, however, that are now taking 
place, will leave them in no uncertainty. There will be no 
possibility of failing to see that they are saved from utter en- 
mity, from hopeless incorrigibleness, from eternal destruction. 

It will be seen with equal clearness what the rights of 
God are; that he might with perfect justice, if he chose, 
withhold his Spirit from those whom he redeems; and that 
their salvation is wholly of sovereign grace: truths also, the 
demonstration of which is indispensable to his vindication, 
in the punishment of those whom he leaves to perish, and to 
the right appreciation by the universe of the power, wisdom, 
and love which he exercises in the redemption of those 
whom he saves. For if there were no such exemplification 
as now takes place of God’s right to leave men to the 
dominion of their evil passions, and punish them for their 
sins, would there not be danger of its being assumed or 
surmised that he is bound to keep his creatures from revolt- 
ing and perishing ; and thence of impiously inferring that if 
they fall into sin, the blame attaches to him rather than to 
them? If there were no actual inflictions of the penalties 
of sin in the second death, would not the race and the 
universe be left without a proper knowledge of the nature 
and depth of the ruin from which they are rescued, whom 
he makes partakers of his salvation ? 
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It will be seen also, and felt with equal strength, what 
the just deserts of sin are, and what the dreadful wickedness 
and miseries are, of which they are for ever to be the vassals 
who apostatize from God, and seek for happiness in revolt 
from him. Those who perish are to be examples for ever 
to the universe, of what creatures become who are given up 
to the unrestrained domination of evil, and everlasting 
monuments of the just wrath of God; and will enable the 
redeemed themselves, and all orders of intelligences, to see 
from what they are delivered who are saved. And such a 
sight of what it is to be for ever lost, is undoubtedly neces- 
sary in order to their feeling an adequate sense of the great- 
ness and grandeur of the salvation to which they are exalted. 
Were there no such exemplification of what it is to meet the 
penalties of sin, their views would doubtless be wholly 
inadequate and faint, of their obligations to the grace that 
saves them. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that these awful exhibitions 
of man, of sin, and of wrath, have been carried further 
than the vindication of God, or the instruction and impres- 
sion of the universe can require. That he, however, has 
chosen that they should proceed to such an extent, proves 
that exemplifications of them on such a scale, and through 
such a series of ages, is indispensable to the ends that are to 
be answered by ii. The crowds who perish, great as they 
are, are yet to the infinite millions of the universe of holy 
beings not only, but to the infinite millions that are finally 
to be redeemed, but as a drop to the ocean, but as a particle 
of mist to the measureless waters of the globe. The period 
of the present dispensation compared to those which are to 
follow during which the redemption of the race is to con- 
tinue, is but as a moment to a round of interminable years. 

And finally, it will be seen with the clearest certainty, 
and realized with the deepest impression, that all those who 
are redeemed, however distant the day may be in which 
they are called into existence, and whatever the dispensa- 
tion may be that is exercised over them, are saved by the 
sacrifice, righteousness, and intercessions of Christ, and that 
all the glory of their redemption, all the beauty of the holi- 
ness, wisdom, and blessedness to which they are exalted, are 
the result of his work. 
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And these infinite demonstrations,—these resistless con- 
victions, carried to every heart in the holy universe, will 
thus make it sure that the work of redemption at all its 
future stages, however remote the ages on ages may be, will 
be truly understood by all the orders of beings, and all indi- 
viduals who are spectators of it; and will, therefore, make 
it consistent with the safety of his kingdon, that God should, 
after the close of the present dispensation, and a short period 
after the termination of the thousand years of the saints’ 
reign with Christ—during which a fresh revolt is to be per- 
mitted—carry on the redemption of the race through an 
endless series of generations, without a further exemplifica- 
tion of these truths. : 

With what propriety may we repeat the exclamation to 
which the apostle was prompted by this wondrous measure of 
divine love:—“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out!” That is, how 
infinitely the wisdom of the measures he takes to accomplish 
at length the full redemption of the race, transcend the 
grasp of our powers! And as they are to unfold on a larger 
and larger scale through the endless ages of the future, how 
are their wonderfulness and beauty for ever to overpass our 
comprehension |! 

These views of the administration God is now exercising, 
and the office it is to subserve in preparing the universe for 
that which is to follow, are especially entitled to considera- 
tion at the present time, when so many signals seem to indi- 
cate that a fresh storm of divine judgments, that belong to 
the last plagues, is soon to descend on the nations, which 
antichrist holds as his vassals, and that the great tragedy of 
apostasy and of vengeance is rapidly drawing to a close. 
They are the only views that furnish a satisfactory solution 
of the past and of the present, and throw the light of beauty 
and hope overthe future. The belief ordinarily entertained, 
that the earth is to subsist but about a thousand years 
longer; that during that period there is to be no conversion 
of mankind universally, but only a more general reception 
of the gospel than at the present time; and that the race is 
then to reach its destined number, multiplication cease, and 
the two classes of which it consists, be assigned to their final 
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awards, is gloomy indeed to the Christian heart, and incon- 
sistent with the divine attributes and purposes as they are 
delineated in the inspired volume; as it implies that but a 
small share of the race are to be saved, and that the great 
object of God’s procedure towards the world through its 
whole period is, to display his justice and destroy, not to 
show forth his wisdom, power, and love in saving ;—to make 
the destruction of those who perish the means of a more 
comprehensive salvation of others, so that the number of 
the lost shall be but as a drop to an ocean, compared to the 
infinite millions of the redeemed. 

These views, however, which throw so bright an irra- 
diance over the interminable future, are consonant with the 
divine attributes; are in harmony with the great purposes 
which God has revealed of perpetuating the race, and con- 
tinuing its redemption for ever; and they are eminently 
suited to give support under the destructive judgments that 
are soon to be rained upon the nations. Amidst the dread- 
ful tempests with which the earth is to be swept, let us 
rejoice and give glory to God, that they are among the last 
plagues that are to be poured from the vials of his ven- 
geance; and hail the dawn of the great day, when voices 
from heaven shall proclaim that the kingdom of this 
world has become our Lord’s and that he is to reign 
for ever and ever; and the song of Moses and the Lamb 
shall resound through the heavens: “Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints. Who shall not fear thee, O 
Lord, and glorify thy name? for thou only art holy: for all 
nations shall come and worship before thee ; because thy 
judgments are made manifest.” 


Art. VIIL—Tue Ersicat System or THE BIBLE. 
Discourses ON TruTH. Delivered in the Chapel of the 
South Carolina College, by James H. Thornwell, D.D., 


President and Chaplain. New York: R. Carter & Bro- 
thers. 1855. 


TuIs volume, though treating of but a single branch of 
morals, is an important addition to our works on that sub- 
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ject. It is written with great simplicity, directness, and 
point; is free from the shadowy and delusive speculations in 
which so many writers indulge; and presents the truth with a 
boldness and dignity that are suitable to its character ; rising 
occasionally to a largeness and beauty of views that are 
unusually impressive, and here and there darting flashes of 
light on points which others have mystified and perplexed, 
that lift them into the blaze of day, and give the reader the 
feeling that he is in the hand of a guide who is leading him 
into the green pastures, and beside the still waters that greet 
the eye and refresh the heart in the cloudless realms of 
eternal truth. 

But a special merit of the work is, that it takes the Bible 
as a source and standard of ethical principles, and shows in 
respect to the theme of which it treats, on the one hand, 
that all the laws of morals are in harmony with its teachings ; 
and on the other, that on several of the most important sub- 
jects, such as the rights of God, future rewards, the nature 
of holiness, and the method of redemption, it gives us 
knowledge of the utmost importance which we could never 
derive in an adequate measure from the light of nature. 
Thus he says :— 


“ Asa specimen of the richness and compass of Scripture morality, 
I shall single out the duty of truth. Before entering on it, however, 
I deem it not unimportant to make a few remarks upon the ethical 
teachings of the Scriptures, with a view to determine what there is 
that is peculiar to revelation, and what is the real nature and extent 
of our obligations to the Bible. This will lead us to a just estimate 
of secular morality, and perhaps impress us with a deeper sense of 
the priceless value of the gospel. It is precisely because they do not 
comprehend the ethical relations of Christianity, that many of the 
educated men of the country undervalue its importance. If asked 
what it is, and what it proposes to do for men, and what kind of 
offices it exacts from them, it is amazing how crude and ill-digested 
their notions would oftentimes appear to be.”—Pp. 14, 15. 


And he proceeds to specify some of these peculiarities :— 
“1. So far as the simple knowledge of duty is concerned, we may 


err, on the one hand, by exaggerating the necessity of revela- 
tion, and on the other by exaggerating the sufficiency of reason. 
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There can be no doubt that morality is a subject which falls within 
the province of natural light. To say that we are dependent on the 
word and oracle of God, ‘not only in those points of faith which con- 
cern the great mysteries of the deity, of the creation, of the redemp- 
tion, but likewise those which concern the law moral truly interpreted ; 
to say that we can have from the dictates of conscience only nega- 
tive conceptions of rectitude, sufficient to check the vices but not to 
inform the duty, is to contradict alike the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, and the experience of mankind. ‘ For [one of the ethical truths 
which the Bible teaches is, that] when the Gentiles which have not 
the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves.’ A being without the sense 
of obligation, and a spontaneous recognition of the fundamental dif- 
ferences of right and wrong, would not be responsible. He could 
not form the remotest notion of duty, and the language of the 
authority and law might as well be addressed to stocks and stones. 
The elemental principles of right which are involved in the very con- 
ception of a moral nature, must be conceded to man as man. They 
are the birthrights of his being, and not the legacy of a subsequent 
revelation. An intelligent creature, without primitive belief to deter- 
mine and regulate the operations of the cognitive faculties, would be 
no greater absurdity, than a moral and responsible creature without 
primitive laws of right, to determine and regulate the operations of 
moral judgment. But it is equally an error to maintain that, because 
the Scriptures pre-suppose the moral constitution of man, they are of 
little or no importance, considered as a rude of life. It is one thing 
to say that reason is a law, and another to say that it is a perfect 
law. In our present fallen condition, it is impossible to excogitate a 
standard of duty, which shall be warped by none of our prejudices, 
distorted by none of our passions, and corrupted by none of our 
habits. We are liable to as great perversions of the original princi- 
ple of right as of the original principles of truth. The elements of 
reason have no power to secure their just application. There never 
has appeared an absolutely perfect rule of duty, among any nations, 
however civilized and cultivated, that were destitute of revelation. It 
is only of the law of the Lord, as contained in the Scriptures, that 
we can justly say, it is perfect. There are two respects in which 
every natural system of morality is likely to be found wanting. In 
the first place, the difficulty of reproducing in reflection the spon- 
taneous processes of conscience, and of seizing upon its fundamental 
laws in their integrity and completeness, render it next to impossible, 
that the verbal generalizations of philosophy shall exactly represent 
the operations of the mind. Something is apt to be omitted or added. 
The danger is enhanced by the difficulty of distinguishing betwixt 
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prejudices of education and natural principles; it is easy to confound 
a crotchet with a principle, to make a maxim of a habit of thought. 
In the next’ place, the application of these fundamental laws, sup- 
posing them properly eliminated, to the concrete cases of life, 
requires great delicacy and caution. We are as likely to go wrong, 
from misapplying a true principle, as from adopting a false one. The 
heathen father admits the great law of parental affection; he mis- 
applies it when he murders his infant child, to save him from the 
miseries of life. The heathen son recognises the duty of filial piety ; 
he reasons badly upon it when he puts his aged parents to death. 
Here our depravity exerts its power; it is a constant temptation to 
pervert the original principle of right, and make light darkness, and 
darkness light. It is here, too, that the principal defects of every 
natural scheme of morality are exhibited. True principles are falsely 
applied. It is not so much that the law is wrong, that the prime 
data are questionable, though they are often defective, as that the 
law is not legitimately carried out, its proper applications are not 
seen, limitations and exceptions are superinduced by our circumstan- 
ces, and we envelop ourselves in a cloud, and the result is, that a 
deceived heart turns us aside. The Scriptures, as an authoritative 
rule of duty, guard against these defects. They prescribe the law in 
its fulness and integrity, they illustrate its application by description 
and example, they indicate the prejudices which are likely to pervert 
us, and signalize the spirit which will always insure obedience: By 
the infallibility of their results, they are of inestimable value to the 
moral philosopher himself. Where his speculations contradict their 
statements he knows that there is an error in his processes; he 
retraces his steps and continues te renew his investigations, until he 
' discovers the secret of his miscarriage. They serve the same purpose 
to him which the answer to its sum serves to the child in learning 
his arithmetic. They are at once a guide and a check to his specu- 
lations. Paley has depreciated the sufficiency of the Scriptures as a * 
rule, from the absurd notion that if they were admitted to be com- 
plete, they would dispense with the use of moral. philosophy. He 
took it for granted that the sole business of philosophy was to furnish 
rules ; and of course if they are al eady furnished to our hands, there 
is no need for its investigations. He has very singularly confounded 
moral philosophy with the moral constitution of man, and because 
the Scriptures ‘ presuppose in the persons to whom they speak, a 
knowledge of the principles of natural justice ;’ that is, because they 
presuppose a conscience, or sense of the fundamental differences of 
right and wrong, he gravely concludes that they exact of men, in 
order to be understood, some tincture of philosophy. But it is one 
thing to be a moral agent, and quite another to be a moral philoso- 
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pher. The Scriptures certainly expect that those to whom they 
speak, are possessed of those principles of practical common sense, 
without which their instructions are utterly unmeaning and absurd. 
But to possess these principles is not to be a philosopher. Philoso- 
phy implies reflection, speculation—it is questioning the spontaneous 
processes of mind—thought returning upon itself, and seeking the 
nature, authority, and criterion of its own laws. The Scriptures, 
consequently, in presenting an adequate and perfect rule of life, are 
far from dispensing with speculation. They leave untouched its 
peculiar work. The moral nature, in its phenomenal variety and 
essential unity, still invites the researches of the curious, and the 
more it is studied, the more conspicuous will appear the absolute 
sufficiency of the Bible. The law of the Lord is perfect. 

“2. The superior efficiency of the Bible is universally conceded by 
all who admit a revelation at all. It teaches duty with “greater cer- 
tainty, and enforces it by motives of greater power. Dr. Paley thinks 
this the great merit of the Scriptures; and that it is a merit of 
incalculable importance will at once appear, by reflecting on the ten- 
dency of temptation to blind the mind to the truth of the law, or the 
danger of the consequences. Whatever certifies the rule, or illustrates 
the misery of disobedience, assaults temptation in its stronghold, and 
strips transgression of its favorite plea. The certainty of the law is 
put beyond question in the Scriptures, because it rests upon ,the 
imm@iiate authority of God. It is not a deduction of reason to be 
questioned, but a divine command to be obeyed. The power of the 
sanctions is found in the unlimited control which he who promulgates 
the law, possesses of the invisible world. The legal motives of the 
Scriptures are projected on a scale of inconceivable grandeur. The 
Bible deals with the vast, the awful, the boundless. If it addresses 
our hopes and proposes the prospect of future happiness, it is an ex- 
ceeding, an eternal weight of glory it dispenses. Does it remind us 
of a judgment to come? God is the judge, and earth and hell the 
subjects, angels the spectators, and the complexion of eternity the 
doom. Does it address our fears? It reminds us of a worm that 
never dies, a fire that is never quenched, the blackness of darkness 
for ever. It is a grand system: it springs from the bosom of an in- 
finite God, and opens a field of infinite interests. Eternity is the 
emphasis it gives to its promises, the terror it imparts to its cure. 
Conscience, under the tuition of nature, may dread the future; it is 
the prerogative of revelation alone to lay it bare. Conscience may 
tremble, but revelation alone can show how justly the fears have been 
excited. Hence the Bible is without a rival, when it speaks in the 
Janguage of command. It wields the thunder of infinite power, as 
well as utters the voice of infinite righteousness. Still its mightiest 
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sanctions are not what may be called its legal motives. The scheme’ 
of redemption, in its conception and evolution, is a sublime com- 
mentary upon the soundness and supremacy of right, which, while it 
reveals the ineffable enormity of sin, presents the character of God in 
such an aspect of venerable grandeur, that holiness becomes awful 
and majestic, and we insensibly adore under the moral impression it 
makes. He that stands beneath the cross and understands the 
scene, dares not sin—not because there is a hell beneath him, or an 
angry God above him, but because holiness is felt to reign there ;— 
the ground on which he treads is sacred; the glory of the Lord 
encircles him; and, like Moses, he must remove the shoes from his 
feet» The cross is a venerable spot; I love to linger around it, not 
merely that I may read my title to everlasting life, but that I may 
study the greatness of God. God never appears to be so truly great, 
so intensely holy, as when, from the pure energy of principle, he gives 
himself in the person of his Son, to die rather than that his character 
should be impugned. Who dares to prevaricate with moral distinc- 
tions, and talk of death as a greater evil than dishonour, when God 
the mighty Maker died, rather than that truth or justice should be 
compromised? Who at the foot of Calvary can pronounce sin to be 
a slight matter? Here, then, lies the most impressive sanction of 
Revelation. Notcontent to promulgate the law with absolute certainty, 
to put under tribute the whole resources of the invisible world, to lay 
its hand upon eternity, and make heaven and hell its minister#; it 
rises yet higher, and seeks to impress us with a subduing sense of the 
sacredness of right—to make us feel how awful goodness is; it 
reveals its inherent greatness—unveils its ineffable glory. It does 
not describe it, but shows it; and we return from the cross with 
emotions similar to those of Moses, when the name of the Lord 
was proclaimed, and the goodgess of the Lord passed before him in 
the cleft of the rock. It is the scheme of redemption which crowns 
the ethical teachings of the Bible. The lesson is sealed at the cross 
—there, and there only, do we shudder at sin for its own sake, and 
reverence right for itself. 

“3. But impressive as the general truths of morality are rendered, 
by the tragedy of redemption, that would be an inadequate view of 
the extent of its contributions which stopped at that point. It goes 
beyond giving certainty and power to the doctrines of nature. It 
teaches lessons, and lessons of incalculable value, which philosophy 
could never have dreamed of. It opens a new chapter in the book of 
ethics, and invites us to speculations as refreshing by their novelty as 
they are invigorating by their truth. It is not sufficiently recollected 
that the doctrines of the Scriptures in relation to the destiny of man, 
the nature of holiness, and the means of grace, are answers to the 
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very questions which were earnestly and anxiously agitated in the 
schools of ancient wisdom, and which the sages of Greece and Rome 
proved themselves incompetent to solve. I am ashamed to add that 
they are answers which multitudes with the Bible in their hands have 
failed to compreliend, and have consequently been left to grope, as if 
struck by judicial blindness, in a thicker darkness than ever en- 
shrouded the gifted minds of paganism. There is a tenfold nearer 
approximation to the teachings of the Bible in Aristotle than there is 
in Paley—more affinity with the gospel in Cicero, than in the whole 
tribe of utilitarians.”—Pp. 15-27. 


He proceeds to exemplify this in respect to the teachings 
of the Scriptures in regard to what constitutes true happi- 
ness, the nature of holiness, and the means by which men 
are to attain the end of their being; and then treats, in the 
remainder of the volume, of truth, the love of it, and the 
various forms of sincerity, faithfulness, vows, and consistency, 
in which that love manifests itself. 

He thus places his subject on quite a different ground 
from that on which it is usually exhibited, and assigns it a 
far wider scope. The chief writers on ethics do not recognise 
the Bible as a source of knowledge on some of its most 
important branches that cannot be drawn from the light of 
nature, and scarcely regard it as of authority. Their great 
objects are, first, to determine what the foundation of virtue 
is—that is, what the element is by which actions are virtuous, 
and obligatory on the conscience; and next what the par- 
ticular actions are which embody that element, and which it 
ia a duty therefore to exercise. me hold that that element 
is utility, some that it is benevolence, some that it is the fact 
that conscience approves of them, some that actions are 
prompted by instinct or natural emotions, and some that 
they are conformed to public opinion and custom. God is 
accordingly left almost altogether out of consideration in 
their systems, not only as an object of ethical feeling and 
action, but as a lawgiver and teacher; and the subject is 
treated as though it had no relation except to man, and 
instead of lying in any measure within the sphere of revela- 
tion, as belonging wholly to the domain of natural reason ; 
consequently many of their systems are alike subversive of 
religion and morality. The error of this method is manifest 
from many considerations. 
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1. It is seen from the fact that God is himself immeasur- 
ably the greatest and most immediate object of ethical action. 
He is not only the being to whom awe, love, trust, adora- 
tion, submission, and obedience in all its forms are directly 
due, but as men are responsible to him for all their conduct 
towards fellow-creatures, there is not a single moral act 
which they exert towards one another that has not an imme- 
diate relation to him, and the just comprehension of which, 
therefore, does not require a knowledge and recognition of 
him, his rights, and his will. For his moral subjects being 
his property, and designed for his service, the violation of 
their rights is the violation of his, and the observance of 
their rights the observance of his. And as hisrights immea- 
surably transcend theirs, and are proportional in greatness 
to the infinitude of his attributes, and the vastness of the in- 
terests that depend on the maintenance of his government, a 
knowledge of his being and relations is necessary to a just 
understanding of the obligations of virtue, and the guilt of 
transgressing its laws. He who, knowing nothing of Jehovah, 
commits murder under the impression that he sins only 
against a fellow-creature, sees but a small part of the crime 
which he perpetrates. He measures his guilt by the insig- 
nificance of the worm whose life he destroys, instead of the 
majesty of the being who created and owns that worm, and 
has the rights of its creator, as well as its conservator and 
vindicator. This interest of Godin all the moral acts of his 
creatures invests the laws of morality with their highest 
significance, and makes a knowledge of him indispensable to 
a true estimate of them. But this knowledge is derivable 
only from the Scriptures. He has nowhere else revealed 
himself in his relations to man, asserted his rights as creator 
and moral governor, and shown how they enhance the obli- 
gations of morality. But there he exhibits himself as the 
creator and ruler of his moral subjects, as the author of the 
laws of morality, as having the right to enforce them, as re- 
garding every violation of them as a sin against himself, 
and as designing to reward both the observance and the 
violation of them by everlasting retributions. They accord- 
ingly who leave out of view this great feature of man’s moral 
obligations, gain not a glimpse of their true nature. 

2. As God is the author of his moral creatures and their re- 
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lations, and determines the conditions in which they arecalled 
to act, he has a perfect knowledge of what their moral duties 
are, and of their obligations to fulfil them. It is certain, 
therefore, that no error is committed by him in the views he 
gives of their moral constitution, the nature of the acts they 
are bound to exert, or the merits or demerits of the course 
they pursue. No false theory of their nature lurks in his 
laws; no mistaken estimate of their capacities, nor misjudg- 
ment of the effect of violent temptation on their obligation to 
resist it; and no erroneous views of the consequences which 
obedience and rebellion draw in their train. Every claim 
he institutes, every assertion he makes of a right, is in con- 
formity with his and their natures andrelations. Every tint 
he employs in depicting the character of virtue, every hue 
he uses in delineating the sinfulness of vice, is according to 
truth, and exhibits them in their genuine colors. Who that 
would make himself acquainted with the true principles of 
ethics, would not avail himself of the portraiture drawn by 
this infallible pencil? To reject it, and turn rather to the 
distorted sketches of our dim and flickering reason, is to pre- 
fer uncertainty to knowledge, error to truth, the darkness 
and turbulence of sin to the serene light and peace of virtue. 
Yet these delineations of man and his duties by the all-seeing 
and all-wise, most of the speculatists on the subject of morals 
have wholly overlooked. They have preferred to grope in 
the darkness of midnight, rather than bask in the light of 
day: they have chosen the blindness of reason and passion 
as their guide, instead of his wisdom; and have misjudged 
accordingly in the grossest manner of man and his duties ; 
sometimes exalting him to the dignity of a deity, and some- 
times depressing him to the level of the brutes; sometimes 
degrading his virtues to the rank of vices; and still more 
frequently treating his vices as virtues, and consecrating his 
pride, his selfishness, and his ambition, as offerings of homage 
to God. 

8. But God is as infinite in holiness as he is in intelli- 
gence; and his love of righteousness and hatred of sin are 
as perfect as his comprehension is of their nature; and these 
characteristics mark all the representations he gives of the 
beauty of the one, and the evil of the other. He sets them 
forth in colors with which no other being can invest them, 
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in the approval or disapprobation he expresses of them, and 
the blessing or curse he makes their eternal reward. To 
virtue he gives the sanction of his rectitude; he honors it 
with his love; while in the reprobation and punishment of 
sin, he utters against it the most emphatic testimony he can 
pronounce. And these proofs of their respective natures 
are immeasurably stronger and more impressive than can be 
derived from any other source. No other token of the 
excellence of virtue can be so majestic, as that infinite right- 
eousness and goodness love it: no other can be so awful of 
the evil of sin, as that infinite purity and rectitude hate and 
punish it with endless wrath. Who that earnestly seeks for 
just views of their natures, would not contemplate the mani- 
festation he thus makes of them with the profoundest awe and 
admiration, and welcome to his heart the impressions they are 
adapted to produce? ‘To turn away from the dazzling light 
in which he thus sets them forth, to the feeble glim- 
mer of reason, to the faint and often contradictious testi- 
mony of men, is to prefer the weakness and confusion of 
man to the strength and wisdom of God ; the darkness and 
hideousness of sin, to the glow and beauty of holiness. 

4. But God has framed and established his government 
over men in the presence of enemies as well as of his holy 
children, and allows and causes all its principles and laws to 
be subjected to a scrutiny, that if there were the slightest 
deviation in them from right, the least defect in truthfulness, 
wisdom, or benignity, it would be discovered, and divest 
him for ever of the confidence of his holy creatures, and 
shroud him and his kingdom in eternal darkness. The 
fallen angels and men are under the greatest possible motive 
to detect some flaw, if possible, in his government, that 
could convict him of injustice, release them from alle- 
giance, and convert their rebellion into a virtue. Could the 
towering genius of Satan discover one such defect, it would 
set him free in a great degree from his guilt, and subvert 
the throne of the Almighty. Thousands of gifted men also 
have scanned, and are still scanning, the measures of his 
government with the most eager desire to find in them some 
ground for impeaching his wisdom, his justice, or his benes 
volence; and could they succeed, would regard it as an 
apology for their rebellion. His administration is subjected 
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to the most eager scrutiny also, we have reason to believe, 
by all other orders of intelligent beings. The question 
whether his government of this fallen world is perfectly 
righteous, perfectly wise, and perfectly benevolent, is pro- 
bably the greatest that has ever been agitated by the holy 
universe, and engaged their most earnest consideration. 
Are his rights over men in their fallen state truly such as 
he assumes in his laws. and the penalties he inflicts for their 
transgressions? Are men in that condition under obligation to 
render the perfect obedience he requires? Does he treat sin 
and sinners according to their true character in the method 
he has instituted for their pardon? Is there no relinquish- 
ment of his rights; is there no relaxation of his law in for- 
giving and accepting sinners? Are all those who perish 
treated according to their true character and deserts? Are 
all those who are pardoned and admitted to heaven, truly 
freed from sin, and made meet by the renovation of their 
hearts for his kingdom? Is the work of Christ an adequate 
ground for the redemption that is founded on it? Are 
justice and mercy truly harmonized in it; and righteousness 
and peace made to unite with each other? Instead of 
eclipsing, are all the divine perfections unfolded in it in a 
brighter effulgence? These are the most momentous inqui- 
ries that ever engaged the interest of intelligent beit~s; and 
have undoubtedly been contempiated and weighed with 
the profoundest attention by every order of holy creatures 
in God’sempire. And this piercing scrutiny continued from 
age to age, and ever to result, as it has hitherto, in the vin- 
dication of God, renders it infinitely certain that there is 
nothing in God’s providence but what will bear the most 
thorough investigation, and prove to be perfect. His wisdom 
has guarded against every just or plausible ground of im- 
peachment or suspicion. Every principle of his government, 
every law, every measure, is stamped with perfect righteous- 
ness, wisdom, and goodness. Every delineation he has 
given of sin, every portraiture he has drawn of holiness, is 
in exact accordance with their nature. Those who perish 
are in nature and character precisely what he exhibits them 
as being: and those who are saved, have precisely the new 
affections ascribed to them in his word, and are forgiven on 
the ground on which that places their pardon. And God, 
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accordingly, is to make known to the universe in a public 
judgment, the nature of his procedure, and its accordance 
with the conduct of men, that the whole of his holy subjects 
may have the most ample and absolute proof of his unspot- 
ted rectitude. That his ways are to be subject to such a 
scrutiny constitutes accordingly another proof that they are 
marked by unsullied purity, by perfect benevolence. A 
being of infinite intelligence and wisdom, and on whose pro- 
cedure the well-being of the universe depends, could not 
possibly admit any principle or act into his government that 
could contradict his attributes, shroud his character in 
eclipse, and involve the destruction of his kingdom. What 
a sublime assurance this consideration gives of the perfection 
of his administration | 

5. The truth and righteousness of God’s laws are confirmed 
by the sanction they receive from the reason and consciences 
of men. Their uprightness is felt by all men who are 
acquainted with them, just in proportion as they understand 
their nature: not an individual who has fairly considered 
them, has ever been able honestly to escape the conviction 
that they are just, wise, and obligatory. The only mode in 
which men extricate themselves from the feeling of their 
rightfulness and title to obedience is, by dismissing them 
from consideration, warping their judgment by sophistry, 
stifling the voice of conscience in a flocd of sinful indul- 
gences, or suffering it to be overpowered by the clamors of 
the noisy and bewildering crowd. They are the instruments 
of all the compunctions of éonscience that take place in our 
world: their truth and holiness are recognised in all the 
convictions of sin that are felt by men in their natural state, 
and all the thoughts and impressions that arouse them to a 
sense of their obligations and danger: and God has only to 
shed forth the enlightening and subduing power of his 
Spirit, and there is not a heart on earth, no matter how 
callous or perverse, that will not instantly be penetrated 
with a resistless conviction of their perfect righteousness, and 
sink overwhelmed with the feeling that its guilt in violating 
them is precisely such as God represents it. 

What a confirmation this fact yields to their perfect recti- 
tude? When God arraigns the race at his bar, and makes 
known the character of his proceedings with them, not an 
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individual will be found even among his most audacious 
and remorseless enemies, who will be able to impeach him 
of the faintest injustice either in his laws, his administration 
of them over men during their probation, or the retributions 
he assigns those who obey and who break them through an 
immortal existence. “At the name of Jesus every knee 
shall bow, of those in heaven, and those on earth, and those 
under the earth, and every tongue shall confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

6. And finally, their rectitude is shown by the fact that 
all who are renewed in knowledge and righteousness by the 
Spirit of God, recognise their truth and righteousness, and 
receive them as the exponent, at once, of his rights and of 
their duty. All their recognitions of his rights; 4ll their 
convictions of sin; all their submission to his government ; 
all their adoration of his perfections; all their sense of his 
grace in the work of redemption; all their trust in his 
promises ; all their delight in his service; and all their joy 
at the prospect of everlasting blessedness in his kingdom, 
are based on their sight and sense of the perfect rectitude of 
his requirements and prohibitions,,the rewards and the 
penalties that constitute his moral government. And that 
will lie at the foundation of all their obedience and all their 
bliss through their immortal existence. Nota holy emotion 
will ever spring into existence in their spirits; not a pulse 
of love will ever throb in their hearts; not an accent of 
adoration will ever burst from their lips, but it will have as its 
ground, the unclouded and rapturous realization that justice 
and judgment are the habitation of his throne ; that the daz- 
zling splendors of holiness invest all his measures and 
ways. 

But we not only have the utmost certainty that the laws 
of the Bible are absolutely perfect, expressing the truth in 
its greatness and minuteness, both of God’s rights and man’s 
obligations; the sacred volume presents also a far fuller 
statement and exemplification of those rights and duties, a 
far vaster sum of information respecting them than is to 
be found in any other quarter, whether it be conscience, 
human laws, the speculations of reason, or the history of 
men. 

In the first place, the volume of revelation presents a 
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clear and comprehensive statement and assertion of the 
rights of God as creator, preserver, benefactor, and moral 
governor over men. It specifies the affections with which 
he is to be regarded, and the modes in which they are to be 
expressed, and points out and prohibits the affections and 
acts that are violations of his rights. It makes known the 
great principles and ends of his moral government, indi- 
cates the way in which men are to secure his favor, and 
foreshows the consequences he is to annex to their conduct 
towards him. No knowledge of these great subjects 
approaching at all that which the Bible presents, can be 
drawn from any other source. 

In the next place, it presents a like perfect exposition of 
man’s nature and obligations to God, and points out all the 
duties he owes him, and the rewards of good or evil that 
will attend his conduct in relation to him. Every form of 
affection is specified and enjoined which it becomes him to 
cherish towards God, and the modes in which they are to be 
expressed; and every feeling and act is prohibited that is 
inconsistent with his relations and a violation of the divine 
rights. No such ample information can be drawn from any 
other source. 

In the third place, there is a perfect specification, also, of 
all the duties which mankind owe to each other, in their 
several relations, as husbands, wives, parents, and children, 
brothers and sisters, or other relations, masters and servants, 
neighbors, members of the same community, magistrates and 
citizens, subjects of the same and of another government. It 
indicates the spirit by which they are to be actuated in every 
sphere of life, and specifies the duties that are appropriate to 
every condition in which they are placed; while,on the 
other hand, it presents an equally vast and perfect enumera- 
tion of the affections and actions that are violations of those 
rights and laws. The attempt to construct a system of ethics 
independently of it, is little less absurd than it were to form 
one without a reference toman. Had the writers who have 
treated of the theme taken it as their guide and submitted 
themselves to its teachings, they would have been withheld 
from the crude and contradictious speculations, they would 
have escaped the fatal errors that now characterize a large 
share of their works. 
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In the fourth place, it gives in its histories of the conduct 
of men, and of the actings of their consciences in respect to 
these laws, a vast enumeration, on the one hand, of the false 
and evil sentiments with which the wicked regard them; 
and on the other, an equal exemplification of the just views 
and holy affections with which they are contemplated by those 
who are renewed. Not a sinful emotion or act ever sprang 
into existence in the agency of a human being, but it may 
be found depicted there, and with the brand of reprobation 
stamped on it. Nota holy affection ever trembled into exist- 
ence in the breast of one whom the Spirit of God has restored 
to virtue, but it is drawn there in its genuine features, and 
invested with the hues of heaven. 

The Bible is thus a perfect map of the whole realm of 
ethics, divine and human; exhibiting all the rights of God 
and man on the one hand, and all the duties of men on the 
other ; specifying all the acts which the law of God enjoins, 
and all that it prohibits; and finally, presenting a vivid 
picture, on the one side, of the remorseful feelings with which 
men regard their violations of these laws; and a living por- 
traiture, on the other, of the peaceful and joyous affections 
with which the consciences of the renewed regard obedience 
tothem. Asa source of ethical instruction then, as a teacher 
of morals, the Bible infinitely transcends all others. It is 
the only fountain from which a just and comprehensive 
kndWwledge of the subject can be gained. 





Art. [IX.—THE War OF THE GREAT NATIONS. 


NEARLY all the leading events of the contest in the East, 
thus far, have been of an extraordinary nature, and against 
apparent probabilities. Such were the repeated defeats of 
the Russians by the Turks on the Danube, and their retreat 
from the Principalities. Such were the unobstructed land- 
ing of the Allies in the Crimea, and their victory over the 
Russians on the Alma. Such, in a still higher degree, were 
their successful resistance of the Russians at Balaklava 
and Inkermann, where a handful of English and French 
withstood the onset of vast masses for hours, and after almost 
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unexampled slaughter, drove them back in defeat. Not less 
unexpected and extraordinary, on the other hand, have been 
the skill and success with which the Russians have defended 
Sebastopol; the peculiar obstacles the Allies have had 
to encounter; and above all, the almost total ruin of the 
Wnglish army by the mere incompetence and negligence of 
the officers and government. ‘There is not one of these 
but lies out of the ordinary range of occurrences, and 
would have been deemed by military men altogether impro- 
bable. 

But an event still more extraordinary, and lying wholly 
out of the sphere of human foresight and calculation, is the 
sudden disappearance of the late Czar from the scene, and 
transference of the task of conducting the war at its most 
critical juncture to other hands, which, however pledged to 
adhere to his policy, cannot be expected to pursue it with 
either his commanding authority, or his indomitable will. In 
whatever relation it is viewed, it startles the mind, and excites 
the feeling that consequences of the utmost moment are to 
spring from it. To him it was an occurrence of infinite sig- 
nificance ; the change it wrought jn his condition, his rela- 
tions, his prospects, transcending the power of imagination 
to conceive. From the greatest monarch on earth, having 
an absolute sway over sixty millions of fellow-creatures, and 
exerting a vast influence on the whole civilized world, he 
sank in an instant from authority, and passed into the 
invisible world as unattended by guards, courtiers, and de- 
pendents, and as helpless and solitary, as the meanest and 
most unknown of his serfs. With what a startling realiza- 
tion must that truth have flashed upon his spirit as he 
emerged from the strife of death, and in place of the ambi- 
tious scenes in which he had been acting here, found himself 
in the realms of the disembodied, with the prospect of an 
interminable retributive existence before him for the blood- 
guilt of hundreds of thousands of fellow-men whom he had 
consigned to the grave! And what consternation must 
have smitten him when accosted by that vast crowd of 
victims to his pride and ambition, with the taunts and 
reproaches addressed by the dead to the fallen monarch of 
Babylon! “ Art thou also become weak as we? Art thou 
become like unto us? Thy pomp is brought down to the 
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grave, the noise of thy viols: the worm is spread under 
thee, and the worms cover thee. How art thou fallen from 
heaven, oh, Lucifer! son of the morning! How art thou 
cut down that didst weaken the nations! For thou hast said 
in thine heart, I will ascend into heaven; I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God; I will sit on the mount of 
the congregation in the sides of the north; I will ascend 
above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the Most 
High: Yet thou shalt be brought down to hades; to the 
depths of the pit. Those seeing thee shall gaze at thee; they 
shall look at thee attentively and say: ‘Is this the man that 
made the earth shake, that made kingdoms tremble, that 
made the world like a desert, destroyed the cities, and did 
not let his captives go home free?’” No tragic fall, no 
precipitation into the gulf of despair, can equal that of a 
monarch who is hurled from the pinnacle of human power 
which he has abused to the gratification of his selfishness, 
pride, and revenge, to a depth in the world of ruin, propor- 
tionate in the extremity of its horrors to the greatness of his 
crimes. 

Important effects can scarcely fail to spring from his 
demise at this critical juncture. Its occurrence at the 
moment when the decision was to be made whether the war 
should be abandoned or continued, is doubtless an essential 
link in the great train of events that is to lead on to that 
catastrophe of the western monarchies which is at hand, 
Whether it is to contribute to that issue by weakening the 
power of Russia, inflaming the ambition of France, or indu- 
cing a new policy in Austria, or all of them together; or 
whether it is to produce a peace that shall prepare the way 
more directly for a revolution in Germany, Italy, and Great 
Britain, cannot now be foreseen. That the war, whether 
terminated soon, or after another campaign, is to weaken 
the power of Russia in the East, and intercept her designs 
on Turkey for a considerable period, there seems no reason 
to doubt. The Allies will not improbably accomplish the 
demolition of Sebastopol ; and should they not, they are not 
likely to be driven to a pacification that does not place an 
effectual barrier to the supremacy of Russia in the Euxine. 
That she is to be weakened in the West also, and shorn of 
much of the influence she has exerted under the late Czar, 
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over Germany, Italy, and France, seems equally sure. The 
fancy, indeed, entertained by certain writers that she is to 
spread her conquests over the whole of Western Europe, 
has had nothing whatever in her condition to support it, and 
is wholly at war with the predictions of the Scriptures, which 
represent the monarchies symbolized by the horns of the 
wild beast, as to continue till their destruction at Christ’s 
advent. Not a hint is given on the sacred page that the 
dragon—the representative in the present age of the civil 
head of the Greek church, is to conquer the wild beast, and 
take possession of its dominion; nor can the supposition of 
it be reconciled with the prediction made in the clearest 
manner, Rev. xix. 11-21, that the powers symbolized by the 
wild beast are to retain their supremacy till the great battle 
at Armageddon, when they are to be destroyed by the Son 
of God. The monarch who is to become the eighth king or 
imperial chief of the Western Roman empire, to whom the 
ten kings are to give their power and strength, Rev. xvii. 
11-18, is to reside within the empire, not without it, like the 
monarch of Russia. 

That the elements of revolution are rife in all the nations 
of the West, except France, the government of which has 
become strong, and is rapidly advancing in strength—is ob- 
vious to all eyes; and that crushed to the earth by remorse- 
less despotisms, which by the very means they are obliged 
to employ to sustain themselves necessarily grow more and 
more oppressive every hour,—no improvement is possible in 
their condition except by revolutions, is equally clear. The 
population of Germany, Italy, and Spain, need but the codpe- 
ration of France to induce them instantly to overturn their 
present governments and institute new despotisms based on 
universal suffrage, like that of Napoleon III., and ally them- 
selves with him. Nor issuch 4 revolution impossible in Great 
Britain. So far from it, the extraordinary imbecility exhi- 
bited by the aristocracy in the conduct of the present war, 
is arousing the nation to a sense of the unsuitableness of 
their antiquated constitution to the present age, and is likely 
to lead to changes that will transfer the power of the govern- 
ment from the nobility to the people, and make a military 
Gespotism as essential to their government not improbably, 
as it is in France. Whether the great moment of these 
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changes is nigh or not, and whatever the line of events is to 
be that is to precede them, both the people and governments 
are so obviously and rapidly preparing for them, that their 
occurrence at any hour would scarcely excite surprise. 
There is no hint in the Apocalypse that the descent of the 
wild beast into hades took place unexpectedly to the nations, 
or impressed any one with astonishment. It was its emer- 
gence from the abyss after having sunk into its depths, and 
reappearance among the living, that caused them that dwell 
on the earth to wonder after the beast that was, and is not, 
and yet is. (Rev. xvii. 8.) The fall of the present old 
monarchies will astonish nobody. The rise of new despot- 
isms in their place, like that of France, and in subordination 
probably to that power, will be unexpected, and strike the 
crowd with wonder. 

Whatever the turn may be events take for the present, it 
becomes the children of God to watch them attentively, and 
recognise the indications which they present, that the great 
hour of judgment is at hand, and be ready for the duties 
and trials to which it may call them. The unexpected 
occurrences, the extraordinary catastrophes which have sig- 
nalized the last ten months, indicate very impressively the 
ease with which the Most High can thwart his enemies, and 
make the haughty measures by which they attempt to 
defeat, the very means of accomplishing, the great purposes 
he has revealed in his word. 





Arr. X.—Lirerary snp Cariticat Norices. 


1. Tue Lire or ArcurpaLp Atexanper, D.D., First Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, by J. W. Alex- 
ander, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner. 1854. 


Dr. ALExanpeEr’s peculiar mental traits, the stirring incidents of his 
early life, and the important influences he exerted in the church in 
his mature years, present an unusually fine theme for an entertaining 
and instructive biography. His intellect was of a cast in quickness, 
energy, and comprehensiveness, that broadly distinguished him from 
his contemporaries ; his affections were eminently vivid and glowing ; 
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his judgment sound, his temper generous, his power as an orator in 
person, voice, memory, and passion, of a high order, and he was 
animated with a good sense, promptness, diligence, zeal, and endur- 
ance, that enabled him to fill every sphere on which he entered, with 
dignity and success. The whole turn of his mind, manner, and life, 
was thus sufficiently peculiar to take him out of the realm of com- 
mon-place, and give an air of freshness and novelty to his history ; 
and his freedom from great faults, and his high excellence as a man, 
a preacher, a teacher, and a writer, makes it eminently safe and 
instructive. There are no sad chapters in it of fatal departures from 
the purity, dignity, and wisdom that become the sacred office; no 
recitals of eager and unscrupulous schemes of ambition ; no details of 
a perversion of his office to the promotion of his personal aggran- 
dizement; no records of apostasy from the truth, and attempts to 
draw away those who were placed under his influence from the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and mould them into partisans and pro- 
pagators of another gospel. The picture is made up of soft and 
tasteful tints; it glows throughout with delicacy and beauty ; and the 
bright hues of a cloudless heaven rest upon it. 

The most delightful part of the volume to us is that which details 
the commencement of his religious life, and the events of his ministry 
in Virginia. There is no portion of the history of an individual that 
transcends in interest and beauty that of the dawn of his new exist- 
ence, the first beam from the Sun of Righteousness that flashes upon 
his darkened spirit, and unfolds to its wondering gaze the glories of 
the Almighty, and lights it up with the smile of his love. The fol- 
lowing is the description Dr. Alexander gives of the scene in which 
he first met that vision of God, and the transforming and transport- 
ing effect it wrought in him. 

“As I proceeded to read aloud [to the family Flavel’s Method of 
Grace] the truth took effect on my feelings, dnd every word I read 
seemed applicable to my own case. Before I finished the discourse, 
these emotions became too strong for restraint, and my voice began 
to falter. I laid down the book, rose hastily, and went out with a 
full heart, and hastened to my place of retirement. No sooner had I 
reached the spot than I dropped upon my knees, and attempted to 
pour out my feelings in prayer; but I had not continued many 
minutes in this exercise before I was overwhelmed with a flood of 
joy. It was transport such as I had never known before, and seldom 
since. I have no recollection of any distinct view of Christ; but I 
was filled with a sense of the goodness and mercy of God; and this 
joy was accompanied with a full assurance that my state was happy, 
and that if I was then to die I should go to heaven. This ecstasy 
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was too high to be lasting, but as it subsided my feelings were calm 
and happy. It soon occurred to me that possibly I had experienced 
the change called the new birth: but as I was walking homeward, 
the thought presented itself, that if this was indeed conversion, the 
effect would be that I should leave off al] my sins; and I was willing 
to make this a criterion of my state. For a few days I guarded 
against everything which I knew to be wrong: but in a week my 
former feelings returned, and when exposed to temptation I trans- 
gressed as before. The next day the recollection filled me with 
unutterable anguish ; for agreeably to my own judgment, my hopes 
of heaven, which had been so strong, were all blasted. I make no 
remark on this joyful frame; such experiences are not uncommon, 
and are often taken for conversion. 

“ While I was at Liberty I experienced exercises of mind which 
were remarkable. The place was a little out of the town in a thicket 
at the edge of a wood. I had in the morning walked out into this 
grove, and while thus engaged in meditation and prayer, I was sud- 
denly visited with such a melting of heart as I never had before or 
since. Under a lively sense of divine goodness my eyes became a 
fountain of tears. The most prominent feelings were a sense of in- 
gratitude for the innumerable mercies which had been richly and 
constantly showered upon me. When I now reflect upon it, it 
seems like a sudden change in the animal system, and a relief 
arising from a vent found for tears. The immediate result was a 
sweet composure of spirit. I cannot remember that I had any 
thought of Christ, or much contrition for my sins; and this melting 
frame, the counterpart of which I never experienced, led to no per- 
manent change in my condition; in a few hours I felt much as before 
it occurred.” 

The progress of this conflict is further detailed in the following 
passage : 

“The former part of the day I spent in the woods, ruminating 
on my sad condition and prospects. The train of my thoughts was, 
that I had enjoyed the very best means and opportunities of salva- 
tion, but these had produced no good effect; that I was now going 
where all were careless of these things, and where the means would 
be far less favorable. The conclusion forced itself upon me that I 
should certainly be lost for ever. My mind was calm and my 
thoughts deliberate, and when I came to this result I'was nowise 
agitated, but began to contemplate the justice of God in my condem- 
nation. It was evident to me that as a righteous governor he could 
not do otherwise than condemn me to hell, and I could not but ap- 
prove the sentence of my own condemnation. Yet I felt that I could 
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never entertain any hard thoughts of God, even when suffering under 
his heavy displeasure. These views were so far from increasing my 
distress, that I experienced a degree of composure which I had not 
had for a long time. The awful question in regard to my destiny 
appeared now to be settled, and I felt no need of prayer or further 
waiting on God.” 

He had the impression at this time that far deeper convictions of 
sin than he had felt were requisite to his conversion. A friend, how- 
ever, corrected that error. 

“He answered that no certain degree of conviction was prescribed ; 
that the only purpose which conviction could answer was to show us 
our need of Christ, and this, added he, you have. He then repre- 
sented Christ as an Advocate before the throne of God, ready to 
undertake my cause, and able to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him. A new view opened before me at this moment. 
I did feel that I needed a Saviour, and I knew that Christ as an Ad- 
vocate was able to save me. This mere probability of salvation, after 
having given up all hope, was like the dawn of morning upon the 
dark night; it was like life from the dead. From that instant I 
entertained a joyful hope that I should yet be saved. These new 
views affected me exceedingly. I was like a man condemned to 
die, who is unexpectedly informed that there is a friend who can 
obtain a reprieve. I was unable to say anything. My tears pre- 
vented utterance.” 

He continued, however, under the impression that deeper realiza- 
tions of his sinfulness, and a darker despair, were necessary conditions 
of his receiving the renewing influence of the Spirit. That feeling 
was raised to a climax by the distressful agitation of an acquaintance 
under a sense of sin. 

“ I was at once struck,” he says, “by that event with the impres- 
sion that I had received an irreparable injury from the clergyman 
who had persuaded me that no such conviction as this was neces- 
sary, I determined, therefore, to admit no hope until I should have 
the like experience. I read all the religious narratives I could pro- 
cure, and labored much to put myself into the state into which they 
described themselves to have been before enjoying hope. But all 
these efforts and desires proved abortive, and I began to see much 
more of the wickedness of my own heart than ever before. I was 
distressed and discouraged, and convinced that I had placed too 
much dependence on mere means, and on my own efforts. I there- 
fore determined to give myself incessantly to prayer until I found 
mercy, or perished in the pursuit. 

“This resolution was formed on a Sunday evening. The next 
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morning I took my Bible and walked several miles into the dense 
wood of the Bushy Hills, which were then wholly uncultivated. 
Finding a place that pleased me at the foot of a projecting rock in a 
dark valley, 1 began with great earnestness the course which I had 
prescribed to myself. I prayed, I then read in the Bible, prayed and 
read, prayed and read, until my strength was exhausted, for I had 
taken no nourishment that day. But the more I strove, the harder 
my heart became, and the more barren was my mind of every 
serious or tender feeling. I tasted then some of the bitterness of 
despair. It seemed to me my last resource, and now this had utterly 
failed. I was about to desist from the endeavor, when the thought 
occurred to me that though I was helpless, and my case was nearly 
desperate, yet it would be well to ery to God to help me in this 
extremity. I knelt upon the ground, and poured out perhaps a 
single petition, or rather broken cry for help, when in a moment I 
had such a view of a crucified Saviour as is without parallel in my 
experience. The whole plan of grace appeared as clear as day. I 
was persuaded that God was willing to accept me just as I was, and 
convinced that I had never before understood the freeness of salva- 
tion, but had always been striving to bring some price in my hand, or 
to prepare myself for receiving Christ. Now I discovered that I could 
receive him in all his offices at that very moment, which I was sure 
at the time I did. I felt truly a joy that was unspeakable and full 
of glory. How long this delightful frame continued I cannot tell. 
But when my affections had a little subsided, 1 opened my Bible, 
and alighted on the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of John. The 
sacred page appeared to be illuminated ; the truths were new, as if 
I had never read them before; and I thought it would be always 
thus. . . . For several days my mind was serene. But before a week 
had elapsed, darkness began to gather over me again. Inbred cor- 
ruption began to stir. In a word, I fell back into the same state of 
darkness and conflict as before.”—Pp. 44-71. 

He adds that, now “at the age of seventy-four, I am of opipion 
that my regeneration took place” at the time designated in the 
passage first quoted, a year before. What a vast train of events fol- 
lowed the beam of light flashed into his breast by the renewing 
Spirit in that secluded forest scene! How blissful, how majestic 
the train that is to follow through the circuit of his immortal life ! 

He was soon after licensed and began to preach, and often in the 
open air. Of the peculiarities of his person, the charm of his utter- 
ance, the cast of his thoughts, and his eminent success at this period 
the following description will enable the reader to judge. 

“If we were more fully provided with reports other than his own 
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of these early efforts, we should doubtless find that in the estimation 
of all who heard them, they were of a high order. So far as he 
could be drawn out to speak of his own’ performances—a subject 
which he always avoided—these were equal to any public endeavors 
of his life. Great interest was added to his other qualities by the 
juvenile appearance of the preacher; indeed, he seemed but a 
little boy. His complexion was ‘fair, his-eye was dark and pene- 
trating, and his voice according to every witness of that period was 
incomparably clear and flute-like. It always was both resonant and 
penetrating, but at this time was of-a silvery tone both in speaking 
and singing. His fluepcy and command of words were extraordinary, 
and in those youthful discourses he gave full swing to an imagina- 
tion which he learned more and more to chasten in later years. 

“There are no circumstances which bring out the gift of pulpit 
eloquence more fully or speedily than those in which he was now 
placed. Going rapidly from assembly to assembly, followed by 
awakening and admiring crowds, in times of great revival, and during 
- all the intervals plying the same work among warm and affectionate 
brethren by conversation, prayer, and praise, he was kept in that 
state of healthful and pleasurable excitement which animates and 
exalts the powers, and forms the habits of ready and powerful 
expression. 

“So accustomed was he to associate pleasurable sensations with 
pulpit work, that even in later years he used to laugh at the notion 
of any one’s being injured by preaching. And it was commonly 
observed, through most of his life, that however depréssed in spirits 
he might be before the service, he always came from it in the highest 
state of exhilaration. Never was he more free and full in conversa- 
tion, These were the times at which to draw from him his most 
elevated religious discourse, as well as his liveliest narratives; and 
his own household, or those in which he was a guest, remember 
such hours with a pensive delight.”—-Pp. 114, 115. 

Hi8 ministry in Virginia and labors as vresident of Hampden 
Sidney College, continued. for about sixteen years, and were emi- 
nently useful. The charm of the history of this part of his life, 
which abounds in novel and beautiful incidents, is heightened by 
graphic portraits drawn by his pen of many of the distinguished 
men in the ministry who had preceded or were contemporary with 
him, In 1806, he removed to Philadelphia, and continued to 
reside there till, in 1812, he entered on the professorship at Princeton, 
which he thenceforward filled with distinguished ability, acceptable- 
ness, and usefulness, till, in the autumn of 1851, he closed. his career 
in a death as serene and tranquil as his life had been glowing and active. 

VOL, VIL—NO, IV. 44 
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Dr. Alexander was one of that order of persons who appear at inter- 
valg, whom God endows with extraordinary gifts, and places in con- 
spicuous stations, in order that they may pursue labors and exert 
influences that are peculiarly needful to the well-being of the church 
of the time, and are to leave a salutary and deep impress on a vast 
circle of minds. No other individual in the sacred office during his 
period had a finer group of faculties, displayed a more spotless, dig- 
nified, and lovely character, performed a greater amount of important 
labor, or exerted an influence more wide, more powerful, and more 
eminently free from an intermixture of evil. What an illustrious 
office! What a happy destiny! What a contrast his ingenuousness, 
nobleness, love of truth, fidelity, to the cause of his master, self- 
denial, laboriousness, large and salutary influence, success in the 
various spheres he was called to fill, bear to the career of an ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous demagogue who prostitutes his office to the 
promotion of his personal ends, and assails the truth, and preaches a 
false gospel, that he may gather a crowd of sycophants who will 
make him their leader, and exalt him to conspicuity and honor by 
their homage and flatteries ! 

The affection and reverence with which he was universally regarded 
in his last years, present an equally striking contrast to the neglect 
into which most of the leaders fell of the great religious party that 
was opposed tohim. Not one of that class in New England who © 
thiviy years ago played a conspicuous part in the doctrinal controver- 
sies that agitated the church, retains a shadow of public respect or 
influence. Thgy have not merely lost their sway in the church, but 
they have sunk into contempt. The most restless and noisy of that 
class also, in the Middle and Western States, have lost their position 
with their own party as’ well as with the public. The contrast pre- 
sented by the closing spectacle answers to that of their respective 
characters and principles, 


2, Tue Avropiocrapny oF THE Rev. Wit11am Jay; with Reniinis- 
cences of some distinguished contemporaries, selections from his 
correspondence, and literary remains. Edited by George Bedford, 
D.D., and John Angel James, In Two Volumes. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. 1855. 


Tats work, though not of much merit as a literary production, is 
highly interesting from Mr. Jay’s pleasing character and eminent use- 
fulness; and from the numerous sketches he has drawn of his con- 
temporaries who were distinguished as preachers, authors, or philan- 
thropists. Mr. Jay, who rose from a humble rank, owed the con- 
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spicuity and usefulness which he attained, chiefly to extraordinary 
gifts of voice, intellect, memory, emotion, and presence, that 
fitted him to be an attractive and impressive extemporaneous 
preacher. His peculiar talents as a thinker and orator appear'to 
have been perfectly available from his boyhood, so that his first dis- 
courses, delivered at sixteen or eighteen, exhibited the special cast of 
his mind, and were of as high an order as those of his mature years. 
He had great naturalness, unstudied ease, warmth, and point, and 
always kept within the sphere of his hearers: preferring to descend 
in plainness and simplicity to their capacity, rather than to attempt 
to soar and astonish or dazzle, instead of instructing them, Of the 
near seventy years of his ministry, sixty-three were spent at Bath, 
where his attractive style drew many of the wealthy and noble to 
hear him, and though an Independent, procured him the acquaintance 
and friendship of a number of distinguished persons of the established 
church. He exerted a large influence for a long period, chiefly in 
the sphere of practical religion, and was the means of conducting an 
unusual number of God’s children to the skies. 

The most attractive part of these volumes are the sketches from 
Mr. Jay’s pen, of Wilberforce, Hannah More, Rowland Hill, Robert 
Hall, John Foster, and others, The letters, with which a part of the 
second volume is occupied, are generally written with ease, and 
though treating of incidents of the day that have now lost their in- 
terest, here and there rise into the region of elegancegsand are 
lighted up with flashes of sprightliness and wit, 

One of the most marked features of the present “time in Great 
Britain is the disappearance from the theatre of great and command- 
ing minds like those that have distinguished the nation at almost 
every period from the Reformation, and shed a halo of dignity and 
glory over it. Not an orator, not a statesman, not a military or 
naval commander, not a poet, not an essayist or writer of any sphere, 
exists at the present time of more than a very secondary rank, com- 
pared to the long train of illustrious geniuses that have flourished in 
every preceding century. An equal change has taken place in the 
church, Not a single individual remains of the highest rank. The 
most distinguished are of a medium grade, while but few appear to 
occupy even so high a place. Nor is this most ominous fact peculiar. 
to them. Is it not equally characteristic of the day here? The age 
seems to be smitten with a mediocrity of genius, while no crisis in 
the history of the world was ever more prolific of dangers, or 
seen greater talents in rulers and teachers to avert or remedy 


e 
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3. On tHe Srupy or Worps. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D., 
Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. Redfield: 1855. 


Tue object of the author, in this highly curious and entertaining 
work, is to unfold in a measure “the boundless stores of moral and 
historic truth, and of passion and imagination” that are laid up in 
words, and the “ lessons of worth which we may derive from them 
contemplated singly ;” partly from the necessities that occasioned their 
invention, and the sources from which they were derived, and partly 
from the changes of meaning through which they have passed. It is 
written with the learning, the careless ease, and the singular power 
of investing slight topics with interest, and educing instruction and 
amusement from sources that to ordinary writers would prove 
barren, which characterize Mr. Trench, and shed a peculiar charm 
over his volumes. This is the most novel and agreeable, we think, 
that has proceeded from his pen, and cannot fail to yield pleasure 
to all readers, especially who have a tincture of learning and taste. 

The @ity graceful mode in which he treats his theme may be seen 
from the following passage on the morality of words :— 

“Ts man of a divine birth and stock? coming from God, and, 
when he fulfils the law and intention of his creation, returning to him 
again? We need no more than his language to prove it. So much 
is there in that which could never have existed on any other suppo- 
sition. How else could all those words which testify of his relation 
to God, and of his consciousness of this relation, arfd which ground 
themselves theteon, have found their way into this, the veritable 
transcript of his innermost life, the genuine utterance of the faith and 
hope which is in him? On no other theory than this could we ex- 
plain that great and preponderating weight thrown into the scale of 
goodness and truth, which, despite of all in the other scale, we must 
needs acknowledge in every language to be there. How else shall 
we account for that sympathy with the right, that testimony against 
sae wrong, which, despite of all its aberrations and perversions, is yet 
its prevailing ground-tone ! 

“ But has man fallen, and deeply fallen, fram the heights of his 
original creation? We need no more than his language to prove it. 
Like everything else about him, it bears at once the stamp of his 
greatness and of his degradation, of his glory and of his shame. 
What dark and sombre threads he must have woven into the tissue 
of his life, before we could trace such dark ones running through the 
tissue of his language? What facts of wickedness and wo must have 
existed in the first, ere there could be such words to designate thesé 
as are found in the last. There have been always those who have 
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sought to make light of the hurts Wilich man has inflicted on himself, 
of the sickness with which he is sick ; who would fain persuade them- 
selves and others that moralists and divines, if they have not quite 
invented, have yet enormously exaggerated, these. But are these 
statements found only in Scripture and in sermons? Are there not 
mournful corroborations of their truth imprinted deeply upon every 
region of man’s natural and spiritual life, and on none more deeply 
than on his language? It needs no more than to open a dictionary, 
and to cast our eye thoughtfully down a few columns, and we shall 
find abundant confirmation of this sadder and sterner estimate of 
man’s moral and spiritual condition. How else shall we explain this 
long catalogue of words, having all to do with sin, or with sorrow, or 
with both? How came they there? We may be quite sure that 
they were not invented without being needed, that they have each a 
correlative in the world of realities. I open the first letter of the 
alphabet; what means this ‘ah,’ this ‘alas,’ these deep and long- 
drawn sighs of humanity, which at once we encounter there? And 
then presently follow words such as these: ‘affliction,’ ‘agony,’ 
‘anguish, ‘assassin, ‘atheist,’ ‘avarice,’ and twenty more— 
words, you will observe, for the most part not laid up in the recesses 
of the language, to be drawn forth and used at rare opportunities, but 
occupying many of them its foremost ranks. And indeed, as regards 
abundance, it is a melancholy thing to observe how much richer is 
every vocabulary in words that set forth sins, than in those that set 
forth graces. When St. Paul (Gal. v. 19-23) would put these 
against those, ‘the works of the flesh’ against ‘the fruit of the 
Spirit, those are seventeen, these only nine; and where do we find 
in Scripture such lists of graces, as we do at 2 Tim. iii. 2, Rom. i. 
29-31, of their opposites ? : 

“Nor can I help taking note, in the oversight and muster from this 
point of view of the words which constitute a language, of the man- 
ner in which it has been put to all its resources that so it may express 
the infinite varieties, now of human suffering, now of human sin, 
Thus what a fearful thing is it that any language should have a word 
expressive of the pleasure which men feel at the calamities of others; 
for the existence of the word bears testimony to the existence of the 
thing. And yet in more than one such a word is found.* Nor are 
there wanting, I suppose, in any language, words which are the 





* In thé Greek, ér:ya:pexaxia, in the German, “Schadenfreude.” Cicero 
so strongly feels that such a word is wanting, that he gives to “malevolen- 
tia” the same significance, “ voluptas ex malo alterius,” though it lies not of 
necessity in the word. 
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mournful record of the strange wigkednesses which the genius of man, 
so fertile in evil, has invented. 

“ And our dictionaries, while they tell us much, yet will not tell us 
all, How shamefully rich is the language of the vulgar everywhere 
in words which are not allowed to find their way into books, yet 
which live as a sinful oral tradition on the lips of men, to set forth 
that which is unholy and impure. And of these words, as no less of 
those which have to do with the kindred sins of revelling and excess, 
how many set the evil forth with an evident sympathy and approba- 
tion, as taking part with the sin against Him who has forbidden it 
under pain of his extremest displeasure. How much wit, how much 
talent, yea, how much imagination must have stood in the service of 
sin, before it could have a nomenclature so rich, so varied, and often 
so Heaven-defying as it has. 

“How many words men have dragged downward with themselves, 
and made partakers more or less of their own fall. Having originally 
an honorable significance, they have yet, with the deterioration and 
degeneration of those that used them, deteriorated and degenerated 
too. What a multitude of words, originally harmless, have assumed 
a harmful as ‘their secondary meaning ; how many worthy have ac- 
quired an unworthy. Thus ‘knave’ meant once no more than lad 
(nor does it now in German mean more), ‘villain’ than peasant; a 
‘boor’ was only a farmer, a ‘yarlet’ was but a serving-man, a 
‘churl’ but a strong fellow. ‘Time-server’ was used two hundred 
years ago quite as often for one in an honorable as in a dishonorable 
sense ‘serving the time.* ‘Conceits’ had once nothing conceited 
in them ; ‘ officious’ had reference to offices of kindness and not of 
busy meddling; ‘moody’ was that which pertained to a man’s 
mood, without any gloom or sullenness implied. ‘Demure’ (which 
is, ‘des meeurs,’ of good manners), conveyed no hint, as it does now, 
of an over-doing of the outward demonstrations of modesty. In 
‘crafty’: and ‘cunning’ there was nothing of crooked wisdom im- 

"plied, but only knowledge and skill; ‘craft, indeed, still retains 
very often its more honorable use, a man’s ‘craft’ being his skill, 
and then the trade in which he is well skilled. And think you that 
the Magdalen could have ever given us ‘maudlin’ in its present con- 
temptuous application, if the tears of penitential weeping had been 
held in due honor in the world? ‘Tinsel,’ from the French ‘ étin- 
celle,’ meart once anything that sparkles or glistens; thus ‘cloth of 
tinsel’ would be cloth inwrought with silver and gold ; but the sad 
experience that ‘all is not gold that glitters,’ that much which 





* See in proof Fuller's Holy State, b. iii. ¢, 19. 
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shows fair and specious to the eye is yet worthless in reality, has 
caused the word imperceptibly to assume the meaning which it now 
has, and when we speak of ‘tinsel,’ either literally or figuratively, we 
always mean now that which has no reality of sterling worth under- 
lying the glittering and specious shows which it makes. ‘Tawdry,’ 
which is a word of curious derivation, though I will not pause to go 
into it, has undergone exactly the same process; it once conveyed 
no intimation of mean finery, or shabby splendor, as now it does. 

“ A like deterioration through use may be traced in the word ‘ to 
resent.’ It was not very long ago that Barrow could speak of the 
good man as a faithful ‘resenter’ and requiter of benefits, of the 
duty of testifying an affectionate ‘ resentment’ of our obligations to 
God. But, alas! the memory of benefits fades and fails from us so 
much more quickly than that of injuries; that which we afterwards 
remember and revolve in our minds is so much more predominantly 
the wrongs real or imaginary which men have done us, than the 
favors they have bestowed on us, that ‘to resent’ in our modern 
English has come to be confined entirely to that deep reflective dis- 
pleasure which men entertain against those that have done, or whom 
they believe to have done, them a wrong. And this leads us to inquire 
how it comes to pass that we do not speak of the ‘ retaliation’ of 
benefits, as often as the ‘retaliation’ of injuries? The word does 
but signify the again rendéring as much as we have received; but 
this is so much seldomer thought of in regard of benefits than of 
wrongs, that the word, though not altogether unused in this its 
worthier sense, has yet a strange and somewhat unusual sound in our 
ears when so employed. Were we to speak of a man ‘retaliating’ 
kindness, I am not sure that every one would understand us. 

“Neither is it altogether satisfactory to take note that ‘ animosity,’ 
according to its derivation, means no more than ‘ spiritedness ;’ that 
in the first use of the word in-the later Latin to which it belongs, it 
was employed in this sense; was applied, for instance, to the spirit 
and fiery courage of the horse; but that now it is applied to only 
one kind of vigor and activity, that namely which is displayed in 
enmity and hate, and expresses a spiritedness in these, Does not 
this look too much as if these oftenest stirred men to a lively and 
vigorous activity ? 

“ And then what a mournful witness for the hard and unrighteous 
judgments we habitually form of one another lies in the word ‘ pre- 
judice” The word of itself means plainly no more than ‘a judg- 
mest formed beforehand, without affirming anything as to whether 
that judgment be favorable or unfavorable to the person about whom 
it is formed. Yet so predominantly do we form harsh, unfavorable 
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judgments of others before knowledge and experience, that a ‘ preju- 
dice,’ or judgment before knowledge and not grounded on evidence, 
is almost always taken to signify an unfavorable anticipation about 
one; and ‘ prejudicial’ has actually acquired a secondary meaning 
of anything which is mischievous or injurious. 

“ As these words are a testimony to the sin of man, so there is a 
signal testimony to his infirmity, to the limitation of human faculties 
and human knowledge, in the word ‘to retract.’ To retract means 
properly, as its derivation declares, no more than to handle over 
again, to reconsider. And yet, so certain are we to find in a subject 
which we reconsider or handle a second time, that which was at the 
first rashly, inaccurately stated, that which needs therefore to be 
amended, modified, withdrawn ; that ‘to retract’ could not tarry long 
with its primary meaning of reconsidering ; and has come to signify, 
as we commonly use it, ‘to withdraw.’ Thus a great writer of the 
Latin church, at the close of his life wishing to amend whatever he 
might now perceive in his various published works to have been 
incautiously or incorrectly stated, gave to the book in which he car- 
ried out this intention (for they had then no such opportunities as 
second and third editions afford now) this very name of ‘ Retracta- 
tions,’ being strictly ‘Rehandlings,’ but in fact, as any one turning 
to the work will at once perceive, withdrawings of various statements, 
which he now considered to need thus+to be withdrawn. What a 
seal does this word’s acquisition of such a secondary use as this set 
to the proverb, humanum est errare.” 


4, Tue Truru anv Lire: Twenty-two Discourses by the Rev. C. P. 
Mellvaine, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1855. 


Tuxse Discourses, written with freshness and vigorof thought, and 
naturalness and warmth of feeling, are eminently worthy of their 
title as “the Truth and Life.” They treat of subjects that are espe- 
cially suited to the state of the church at the present time, and pre- 
sent them in Scriptural attitudes, and with great plainness, ease and 
copiousness of thought, and force. There are no intricate specula- 
tions, no wild rhapsodies and random declamations, no dull common- 
places. Every theme appears in its natural sphere, and is invested 
with the hues that are reflected on it from heaven. 

He treats first of the power of the word of God as the instrument 
of impression and sanctification, and of the church as the promul- 
gator of that word and light of the world; in which he points out in 
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a very striking manner the proofs the Romish church gives of her 
apostasy in her exclusion of the Scriptures from the hands of her 
people, and substitution of her own dogmas and teachings in their 
place. He next discourses of Christ’s presence in the church, the 
nature of sin, and the free offer of salvation in the gospel. From 
these topics he passes to the characteristics and duties of the believer, 
the nature of faith, and the fruits to which it gives birth ; and finally 
closes with a view of the present happiness of the dead in Christ, 
their speedy resurrection, and their final blessedness in his eternal 
kingdom. These last subjects we are especially glad to see presented 
by him. Though they occupy a large space in the Bible, and are 
among the most attractive and cheering to those who cherish real- 
izing expectations of a future life, they are almost wholly excluded 
from the pulpit, and to crowds of the people of God, involved in ex- 
treme obscurity, and neglected as of little significance. 


5. A Cyctorpap1a or Missions: containing a comprehensive View 
of Missionary Operations throughout the World, with Geographical 
Descriptions, and accounts of the social, moral, and religious con- 
dition of the people, by the Rev. Harvey Newcomb. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1854. 


Tus work of near 800 pages answers to its title in the minuteness 
and comprehensiveness of the information it presents on all the themes 
that belong to the subject. Of the countries which are the scenes of 
the principal missions—such as Africa, Ceylon, Hindostan, Burmah, 
China, the Sandwich Islands,—a very ample view is first given of the 
geography, population, language, literature, civil institutions, and 
religion: and then a sketch of the missions that have been esta- 
blished there, whatever may be the denomination to which they 
belong, the missionaries by whom they have been conducted, and the 
results that have sprung from their labors. Interspersed with these 
main themes, in alphabetical order, are the several societies that are 
employed in the support of missions, the names of all missionary 
stations, and articles on such other topics as need to be known in 
order to a full understanding of the subject, and the whole is illus- 
trated with upwards of thirty maps. The style is perspicuous and 
neat; the subjects are treated with judgment and taste; and form a 
work that has no competitor in its adaptation to its object. It is to 
missions what a dictionary is to language, what a gazetteer is to 
geography, and what an encyclopedia is to the whole circle of geo- 
graphical, scientific, historical, and literary subjects that are com- 
prised in a general system of knowledge. 
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6. Tux Foorstzrs or Sr. Pav. By the author of Morning and 
Night Watches, The Words of Jesus, &c. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. 1355. 


Tis volume, much after the manner of the geographical and his- 
torical parts of Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul, traces the 
course of the apostle from the earliest notices of him in the New Tes- 
tament through the scenes of his ministry to his death, describing the 
great cities in Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Macedonia, in which 
he planted churches, delineating the great features of the countries 
through which he passed on his journeys, relating the incidents of 
his travels and voyages, and reciting the persecutions and sufferings 
he encountered, and the successes with which he met. It is written 
with much ease and spirit, and though yielding in some cases too 
much perhaps to the sway of fancy, presents a very graphic and im- 
pressive picture of the unexampled labors, self-denials, and achieve- 
ments, of that most extraordinary man. Besides several maps, the 
work is illustrated by a number of cuts. 


7. Patey’s Evmences or Curistraniry, with Notes and Additions 
by C. M, Nairne, A.M. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
1865. 


Tats work, though not without imperfections, is the ablest Treatise on 
the, subject in the English or any other language; the most clear, the 
most learned, the most ingenious, tasteful, and candid, and the most 
unanswerable in its reasonings, while it is inimitable in the perspicuity 
and neatness of its style, and the appropriateness and grace of its illus- 
trations. Coleridge indeed, and other followers of the modern German 
speculatists, have depreciated it, and denied even the possibility of evi- 
dences of the truth of Christianity, and a crowd of inconsiderate admi- 
rers have repeated his denunciation: but his averseness to the work 
sprang from his idealism, which denying the existence of the external 
world, denies that there are any media by which the divine institution 
of a religion, or the existence of God, can be demonstrated. His objec- 
tion is an objection of atheism accordingly, and is absurd and im- 
pious, therefore, to those who believe in the divine Being, the truth 
of our senses, the reality of the material world, the existence of the 
human race, and the possibility and fact of a revelation from God. 
The explanatory and illustrative notes by the editor consist in a con- 
siderable degree of quotations. 
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